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Consumer Orientation 
No. 18 in a Series 
Subject: Mode! Updating 
Keeping the 911 

Forever Young 


Every new Porsche 911 built today has the same basic 
design-concept as the first 911—built 18 years ago. 

Yet virtually every one of the 911’s components has been 
changed: further developed to make it better. 

Consider the 911's engine: its displacement has been in- 
creased from the original 2 liters to today’s 3 liters. And its output 
has been raised, correspondingly, from 130 hp to 172 hp. 

Today, on the track, the 911 accelerates from 0 to 60 mph in 
only 6.8 seconds. And it has a maximum speed of 139 mph. 

Years ago, Porsche racing-car engineers began studying 
aerodynamic lift forces—which increase with the square of a 


The Porsche 911 was first produced in 1964. Through constant development, improvement, 
and innovation—it is newer and more modern than many cars designed since. In both 
concept and reality, the 911 is forever young. 





vehicle's speed and can adversely affect handling 

As a result, today the 911 is equipped with an integral front 
spoiler to combat lift and optimize its handling characteristics. 

Even the 911's sheet metal has been optimized: all of its sheet 
steel is hot dip galvanized—on both sides—ina 500°C liquid zinc 
bath. This produces a protective zinc coating on the sheet steel 
that actually grows into any damaged portion of the paint skin, 
plugging pinholes and preventing further corrosion. 

At Porsche, excellence is expected. 

For your nearest dealer, call toll-free: (800) 447-4700. In 
Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 





Notreres Bren enue ote 
©1982 Porsche Audi 








June 1. 


Eastern becomes 
an airline for all the 
Americas. 


. 
e W YORK On June 1, Eastern will spread its wings 
across South America. 

That's when we take over most of the 
South American routes now flown by Braniff.” 
And honor the tickets and reservations now 
held by Braniff customers. (Flight schedules 
may vary. ) 

During May, Braniff will continue to 
operate these routes while Eastern works 
closely with them. So anyone making travel 
plans during this transition period can do so 
with complete confidence. 

When Eastern begins its service on June 1, 
we'll fly to Panama City, Panama; Bogota, 
Cali and Barranquilla, Colombia; Quito and 
Guayaquil, Ecuador; Lima, Peru; Santiago, 
Chile; Buenos Aires, Argentina; La Paz, 
Bolivia; Asuncion, Paraguay. Ten new 
destinations in eight countries. 

We'll serve South America from three 
gateways: Miami, New York, New 
Orleans. We'll offer through service 
to many of our new South 
American destinations from 
Washington, D.C., Houston, and 
Los Angeles. And convenient 
j Eastern connections will be available 


| from the rest of the U.S. 
For the past three years, more 
pee passengers have flown Eastern than any other 


airline in the free world. Now America’s 
“A favorite way to fly can take you to 127 cities in 
22 countries, including more of the Americas 
“4 than ever before. 


f | Call your Travel Agent or Eastern 


a , Airlines for details. 
a *Subject to local government approval. 
©1982 Eastern Air Lines, Inc 
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» America's favorite way to fly. 





Correcting your 
mistakes now costs 
less at Sears. 


The Electric I. Save *20 
Now only $159.99. 
Get our most economical porta- 
ble electric at an economical 
price. With 6-step correc- 
tion ribbon system. 
Power repeat keys, 
shift, and spacer 
bar. A pre-set 2 
tab feature, 
and self-lid case. 


The Scholar. Save *50 


Step up to our most popular full-power, 

portable electric for only $199.99. You get fast keyboard correction. 
There's also power carriage return, repeat, backspacing, segment shit. 

A full tabulator and a rugged, lightweight carrying case top it all off. 


The Graduate. Save 560 


Or graduate to the Sears Graduate. With all the features of the Scholar, and more, for 
only $239.99. Make no mistake about it. Keyboard correction is faster. Simpler. You get a halfspace key. Power 
paper advance. Carriage lock. Lots more. And your choice of pica or elite type 
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purchase 


or Us 
miu part for 


Full One-Year Warranty 
Limited Warranty. After 
part (except motor). You 


Sale in effect from May 9 to May 22. 


You can count on 


Se ‘ars Available at most larger Sears retail stores 


Prices and dates apply only to the continental United States 
© Sears Roebuck and 382 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


ere a photojournalist and you will find a reporter who 
wields a camera instead of a typewriter. Eternity in a mo- 


ment, information plus aesthetics. These 
are the obsessions, and in time of war, 
the obsessions are intensified. But sup- 
pose they gave a war and no photojour- 
nalists were invited; a war in which the 
only war pictures may be some chance 
shots caught by amateurs? 

Such has been the Falklands situa- 
tion, where the British and Argentine 
military authorities, not to mention the 
remote location of the islands, have 
made the job of the world’s photojour- 
nalists frustrating in the extreme. One of 
the few who have succeeded at all is 
Sygma Agency Photographer J.C. Cri- 
ton. On assignment for TIME, Criton was 
able to get on and off the Falklands two 
weeks ago and send his pictures out of 
Argentina. His vivid photographs of Ar- 





“*ONEA MILIT 


gentine troops and weapons on the Falklands were a highlight 
of last week’s TIME. They were the only recent color pictures 


from the occupied islands to reach the U.S. 


Such a photographic blackout is rare in this highly visual 
age. In response, the photo editor declares a kind of all-out war 


of his own. In New York, TIME Picture Editor Arnold Drapkin 
and Picture Researchers Peter Kellner and Robert Stevens as- 
signed photographers to wherever they suspected a picture 
might conceivably develop. In England, Picture Researcher 
Brenda Draper posted photographers to the Prime Minister’s 





sysua_ residence at 10 Downing Street, the Min- 


istry of Defense, and places like the 
naval shipyards in Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. From Buenos Aires, Picture 
Researcher Nina Lindley positioned 
photographers in key locations through- 
out Argentina. 

In this atmosphere, just about every 
photographer dreamed of executing a 
stealthy airborne pass over the Falk- 
lands. Last week another Sygma photog- 
rapher and some television cameramen 
gave it a go by chartering a small private 
plane. The idea was daring, the result 
predictable: the plane was fired upon by 
the Argentines. A prudent and hasty re- 
treat followed. As Master Photographer 
Alfred Eisenstaedt once said, “If you are 
a reporter, you can be 500 miles behind 


the line. But a photographer has to be there.” Getting there has 
proved to be quite a problem. 
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Back to basics 


When President Reagan was a candidate he told the 
American people that if elected, three of his objectives 
would be to reduce the tax burden on individuals and 
corporations to spur savings and capital spending, to 
reduce the size and cost of the Federal bureaucracy and its 
intrusion into our everyday life, and to rebuild America’s 
lagging military capability. 

Although some may have already forgotten, the 1980 
election presented clear-cut choices to the voter. By elect- 
ing Mr. Reagan, the voters endorsed these objectives and 
rejected a continuation of an ever-expanding and more 
expensive Federal bureaucracy. 

In recent weeks, the President has continued to 
espouse these principles. We recognize that there are and 
will be many different points of view as to the details and 
timing in implementing these principles. In anation as large 
and diverse as ours, itis inevitable that elected officials with 
diverse constituent needs will seek to retain or increase 
particular programs. The democratic process doesn't al- 
ways function smoothly or rapidly, but it usually turns out 
reasonably equitable results. 

Many have expressed despair and annoyance over 
the current budget impasse and negotiations. Much politi- 
cal rhetoric has been forthcoming. Clearly, a successful 
completion of the budget process would be in the nation’s 
interest. But the current debate is also a good thing. It 
allows the American people to again focus on the 
President's three objectives: 

@ lower taxes 

@ less government 

© a stronger military 

While we would like to see the budget settled and the 
deficit reduced, we support the President in his contention 
that to do so at the expense of these objectives would leave 
this nation a substantial negative legacy. In very simple 
terms, we can no longer postpone the initiation of the 
process of change. Only if we begin now will we eventually 
succeed in the achievement of these objectives. 


Mobil 
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“If your portable video recorder doesn’t have 
all this technology, don’t blame Panasonic,’ 


é “Al = 


This new Panasonic VHS “system with new 
microprocessor technology can do just about 
ween Outdoors, it's the world's lightest, 
smallest VHS video recorder. At home, you can 
record 8 hours of TV on a new Panasonic cassette. 

And that's just the 
beginning for the 
new Omnivision® 
PV-5500 and 
PK-956 video 7 
camera. 
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The world’s lightest 
VHS video recorder. 

Its 37% lighter than any other 

Panasonic portable VHS. That's 

light and small enough to take to 

picnics, little league games, vacations. 
And its rechargeable battery lets you record 
for up to 100 minutes on one charge. 


The camera focuses automatically 
with infrared technology. 
You can focus the PK-956 with your eyes closed. Using 
— an infrared beam and microprocessor technology, 
=~. it focuses in a split second. But that's not all. 
It adjusts the exposure and sound automatically. 
- Has instant replay. There's even a character 
; _ generator, so you can title your favorite scenes. 


The camera works in low light. 

An ordinary video 

camera can't hold 
a candle to this 
Panasonic. Because 
it has a light-sensitive 
tube. Plus circuitry 
that electronically 
brightens the picture. 

’ ; And a fast f 1.4 

~ no macro/zoom lens. 





8 hours of recording. 

With a new Panasonic cassette you can 

record 8 hours of TV. And when you're not 
home it can be programmed to auto- 
matically record 4 different shows over 2 
weeks. It even has slow motion, high 

speed, freeze frame and Omnisearch. 


a 
ATTENTION: cout held that ping copyighie Panasonic. 


Simulated TV picture. Photograph courtesy of NASA just slightly ahead of our time. 





A world 
in one country. 
the un- 
expected. Abundant 
varieties of fauna, 
flora and peoples. 
A rich land, 
unspoiled and 
beautiful. 
For an unforgettable 
vacation experience, 
consult your travel 
agent or ask for your 
free color brochure, 
‘South Africa — 
Gateway to a 
Continent’ 
South African 
Tourist Corporation, 
610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 
N.Y. 10020. 
Tel. (212) 245-3720. 
Telex 649535. 
Name—_ 












Address 











Where summer is 
four seasons long. 


) TBT 51782 
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Budget Blues 


To the Editors: 

Why all the fuss about the budget 
farce [April 26]? Congress has no legal 
obligation to pay attention to the budget it 
adopts. This is why we have a $1 trillion 
national debt that will waste nearly $100 
billion this year just to pay the interest. 

Frank C. Worbs 
Vanport, Pa. 


With an “almost messianic faith” in 
his budget, the President is becoming in- 
transigent. On the other hand, if Congress 
is “simply unable to act decisively,” its 
members shouldn't be approaching the 
electorate for a further vote of confidence. 
The President and Congress are only pay- 
ing lip service to our economic woes. Nei- 
ther truly acknowledges that we are hurt- 
ing badly. 

Jill M. Bradley 
Laguna Niguel, Calif. 





The rise in the power of political ac- 
tion committees (P.A.C.s) is alarming. The 
result is a breakdown of the democratic 
process in which rich minorities buy votes 
and elections with total disregard for the 
rest of America. Ironically, Congress con- 
tinues to wonder why the public views it 
with contempt. 

Douglas Larsen 
St. Paul 


Howard Baker seems the perfect 
Government representative. But when 
the cuts concern his pork-barrel projects, 
like the Clinch River breeder reactor, he 
is not asking as much of himself as he does 
of other Senators. Baker may be a shep- 


when legislation threatens Tennessee. 
Edward Lewis Pfau 
Cincinnati 





Disputed Islands 
The Falklands controversy is one of 
sheer national vanity, having nothing to 





herd in party matters, but he is a wolf | 





do with economic or social reality [April 
t 


26]. During the past 150 years, the ab- 
sence of Argentine immigrants to the is- 
lands suggests that the average Argentine 
does not regard the Falklands as a climat- 
ic and economic paradise. No matter 
whom they belonged to originally, the is- 
lands are now thoroughly British. The so- 
lution is to let the islanders decide. 
Courtney Fisher 
Moretown, Vt. 


After 149 years of patiently asking 
Britain to return the islands, we Argen- 
tines had no other choice. 

Carlos I. Salgado 
Buenos Aires 


Having spent several months in Ar- 
gentina and the Falkland Islands, I have 
had the opportunity to listen to the views 
of ordinary Argentines and Falkland Is- 


| landers. While the Argentines care pas- 


sionately about the sovereignty of the 
Falklands, they don’t want to live there. 
The Kelpers, on the other hand, have 
been on the islands for more than a centu- 
ry and care passionately about remaining 
under British rule. Recent British govern- 


| ments have been caught between the two 


sides, On the one hand they have respect- 


| ed the wishes of the islanders and, at the 


same time, have valued their traditional 
ties with Argentina. 

Proposals acceptable to both sides 
could be drawn up and presented to the is- 
landers in the form of a referendum. This 
would once and for all resolve the dispute 
and enable the islanders to continue their 
British way of life as well as enjoy the 
benefits of being officially linked to the 
mainland. 

Hilary Bradt 
Bourne End, England 


Galtieri’s Guilt 

According to TIME [April 19], General 
Galtieri, the Argentine dictator, was not 
“directly identified” with the violent re- 
pression organized by the military gov- 





ernment after the 1976 coup. From 1977, | 


Galtieri was the supreme commander in 

one of the four military zones into which 

Argentina was divided. He enjoyed abso- 

lute authority in a region in which there 
were thousands of “disappearances.” 

Aryeh Neier 

Americas Watch 

New York City 





Contradicting Hersh 


Your article “Two of the President’s 
Men” [April 26] states: “Hersh says that 
Laird was bypassed in the decision to 
bomb Cambodia.” That is a complete 
falsehood because our combat forces re- 
spond only to directives from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Directives sent to our op- 
erating forces by the JCs involving combat 
action must be approved and initialed by 
the Secretary of Defense. The directives 
sent to our forces to bomb Cambodia were 
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MAN AND HIS GOLD, A SERIES 


When you realize what ; gold can do, 


youll know why dentists use so much of it 


It is almost beyond belief, this 
scene from the Middle Ages. A fire 
burns in a dark corner of aroom. At 
the other end sits a toothache victim 
with an open mouth. Bending over 
him, a man pours into the cavity in 
his tooth a molten lead alloy. You 
can imagine the ensuing sound 
effects. 

Things were better farther back, 
in the 6th century B.C., when in 
Italy the Etruscans practiced the art 
of wiring loose teeth together with 
strips of gold. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans also used gold in their 
crude prostheses. 


neient Etruscan gold bridgework still 
gleams like new. 


But only recently, in this cen- 
tury, has the use of gold been per- 
fected with the ‘high- quality 
restoration of teeth. 

The breakthrough came in 1907 


with the development—or rather 


rediscovery—of the “lost wax” 
casting process by the American 
dentist, W.H. Taggart. For exam- 
ple, a crown or inlay is first care- 
fully shaped out of wax. It is then 
surrounded by a_ heat-resistant 
plaster. After the plaster hardens, it 
is heated and the wax melts out of it. 
Into the resulting hollow is poured 
molten gold alloy. Upon cooling, 
the plaster is broken open, leaving 
an exact duplicate of the restoration 
in gold. This, very much simpli- 
fied, is the way gold crowns, inlays 
and other dental restorations are 
molded. 

Another breakthrough occurred 
in the 1950's when porcelain was 





developed that could be fused to 
gold alloys, making it possible for 
artificial teeth to look abso- 
lutely natural. The gold is not 
visible in the finishes! 

















restoration. 

In this and 
other ways,more 
than twelve tons 
of gold were used 
in 1981 by U.S. 
dentists. 

What is it 
that makes 
gold so useful? 

It will not 
corrode or tar- 
nish in the 
mouth, It has no injurious effect on 
gums and other tissues. It takes a 
high polish. It is malleable and can 
be shaped easily without breaking. 
Being malleable, it can be made to 
fit tightly around the 
cavity, sealing it perfectly. It won't 
fracture under the powerful pres- 


Taggart’s original 


of dental gold. 


edges of ¢ 


The most durable restorations are made 
of gold. 














machine for high-precision « 


ashing 


sures of biting. And gold is ever- 
lasting. 


Today, standardized gold casting 


, alloys are available with different 


hardnesses, melting points and 
expansions. They give the den- 
tal laboratory technician a lot to 
work with. For instance, he can 
various 
hardnesses depending on the 
job they have to do. 

Though the price of gold has 
increased over the years, the 
main cost in dentistry is 
labor and services, not 
metal. Only small amounts 
of gold alloy are used 
restorations, typically one- 
twentieth of an ounce or less in the 


select gold alloys in 


average crown. 

Cheaper, base-metal alloys have 
been developed to replace gold, but 
none of them have worked as well. 
Some are even suspect: there is 
particular concern about the toxic- 
ity of nickel, which is used in cer- 
tain of these alloys. Other problems 
such as miscastings, discoloration 
of teeth, and inadequate adhesion 
to porcelain are more frequent with 
these substitutes. 

No metal is more trustworthy or 
has a longer history of use in 
dentistry than gold. Instine- 
tive sly we know a precious 
gold is; it has been prized as 
jewelry since ancient times. 
But gold is even more precious 
when it is the jewelry of the 
mouth, for nothing is more pre- 
cious than one’s health. 


This advertisement is part of a 
series produced in the interest of a 
wider knowledge of man’s most pre- 
ctous metal. For more information, 
write to The Gold Information Cen- 
ter Dept. T12, PO. Box 934, Madi- 
son Square Station, New York, NY 
10159. © The Gold Information Center. 


The Gold Information Center 
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North Star's 


Advantage 
over 


IBM and Apple | 
IS easy to see. 


The North Star ADVANTAGE desktop computer has 
higher precision graphics, better software, and greater 
disk capacity than the IBM Personal Computer or the 
Apple III. Plus, nationwide on-site service and free 
business graphics software. See it for yourself. Then 
check the price. You'll see how easy it is to own the 
North Star ADVANTAGE. For the name of the North Star 
dealer nearest you, call today. 


CALL TOLL FREE 


18004474700 


(ILLINOIS 800-322-4400) 




















FOLLOW THE STAR » 
NorihStar™ 


14440 Catalina Street, San Leandro, California 94577 


| Nuclear Picnic 


approved and initialed by Secretary 
Laird. This fact is well documented. 

Thomas H. Moorer 

Admiral, U.S. Navy (Ret.) 

Former Chairman Joint Chiefs of Staff 

McLean, Va. 


Presidential Trappings 

I've been sizzling for years over the 
kind of taxpayer abuse described in 
“Trapped in the Imperial Presidency” 
[April 26]. From now on, any presidential 
candidate who wants my vote must 
pledge that after winning a rent-free stay 
at the White House and Camp David, he 
will never escalate the deficit by tempo- 

rarily moving the White House 
Mark Ogden 
Sonoma, Calif. 


What angers me about Government 
lavishness is not the vast sums of money 
spent foolishly but the taxpayers’ inability 
to veto such splurges as Reagan’s Jamai- 
can self-indulgence. 

Gregory P. Davidson 
San Francisco 


If a nuclear war appears imminent, 
citizens are expected to pack their cars 
with picnic gear and take off for the coun- 
tryside [April 26]. Two weeks later they 
return, rebuild their homes and live hap- 
pily ever after. It is a grotesque scenario 
that only a depraved Government would 
try to sell to its citizens. 

John M. Kuypers 
New Orleans 


According to your article on civil de- 
fense, in event of a nuclear attack, the 
President and key advisers would prepare 
to be whisked aboard the doomsday 
plane. Meanwhile, citizens would head 
out into the countryside to take shelter. 
What happened to the old adage “The 


| captain always goes down with the ship”? 


Thomas E. Conway 
Champaign, Ill. 


Middle East Fury 

People may have the impression that 
most Israeli citizens agree with their gov- 
ernment’s position on the West Bank 
[April 26]. This is not the case; 40% 
to 50% of the population oppose it. On 
March 27 more than 20,000 followers of 
the Peace Now movement took part in a 
demonstration to protest the govern- 
ment’s policy. As one speaker said, “We 
are concerned with the deterioration of 
morality in Israel,” referring to our be- 
havior toward our Arab citizens. 

Begin was re-elected by 





a_hair- 








breadth. Many concerned Israeli citizens | 


are aghast, but helpless, in the face of his | 


unethical and hawkish policies. 
Rachael Chazan 
Jerusalem 
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“My job is managing chemical 
industry wastes. What I do helps make 


the environment safer today—and for 
generations to come” 











































Sandra Newman, Manufacturing Super- 
intendent, Environmental Control, for a major 
chemical company, with her daughter Candy. 


‘J 

ust like you, | want clean air 
and water. And so do other people 
in the chemical industry. In fact, 
there are 10,000 of us working spe- 
cifically on pollution control. 

“Our goal is to minimize 
wastes. Or, better, eliminate them 
wherever we can. Recently at my 
plant, we changed a manufacturing 
process to completely get rid of a 
waste by-product. 

“There are some solid wastes 
that can't be eliminated. One effec- 
tive way we dispose of them is in 
modern landfills. Ours are on our 
own property, built with the latest 
technology. We line them with a 
special impermeable clay—to form 
a barrier between the wastes and 
the outside environment. 

“But we don’t stop there. We 
regularly test the sites. We remove 
any liquid that might form for spe- 
cial treatment. And we're setting up 
a system to monitor groundwater in 
surrounding areas. 

“Over the next five years, chem- 
ical companies expect to spend 
$10 billion on waste disposal projects. 
That's on top of the $15.3 billion we've 
already spent on pollution control. 

“So mine isn't the only com- 
pany concerned with doing things 
right. After all, every one of us has a 
stake in protecting our environment.” 


F: a booklet that tells more 
= about how we're managing chemi- 
cal waste, write Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, Dept. NT -205, 
PO. Box 363, Beltsville, MD 20705. 


America’s 
Chemical Industry 


The member companies of 
the Chemical Manufacturers Association 








n his straw hat, striped overalls 
and pickup truck, August 


Sebastiani was widely recog- 
nized as a winemaker, farmer, orni- 
thologist and country gentleman. ves 
Achis family winery in the Sonoma ‘cantig Cherain Biot 
Valley, he was the first California Sms 
vintner to put premium varietal 
wines into large bottles. 
: Now the third generation honors and enriches this 
2% ) heritage with a distinctive new style of wine that cele- 
ah / brates the great soils and climatic regions of California 
=) * Wine Country. Explore with us the great vineyards of 
' f California and you will discover the Fine Country 
= \. Wines of August Sebastiani. 
sal \\ Careful vineyard selection and the skill of the 
: Sebastiani family winemakers have combined to 
\ create wines that are fresh and appealing, with 
exceptional fruit character and loads of 
country charm. 
Drink the Fine Country Wines 
of August Sebastiani and you 
will discover that Vin Ordinaire 
has quite suddenly become 
Vin Extraordinary! 





poe Sebastian’ 


CHARDONNAY ¢ CHENIN BLANC ¢ FRENCH COLOMBARD ¢ GAMAY ROSE 
CABERNET SAUVIGNON ¢ ZINFANDEL ¢ PINOT NOIR 
Available in 1.5 Liter Country Magnums 


© 1982 SEBASTIAN VINEYARDS - A FAMILY WINERY IN THE SONOMA VALLEY - PO BOX AA. SONOMA CA 95476 








Letters 








Why is Rabbi Kahane condoning the 
murder of Arabs as they assemble at one of 
the holiest of mosques? Kahane’s vicious 


| tongue is a danger to Middle East peace. 


Arthur Michael Ruelaz 
La Habra, Calif. 


Top of the Heap 

Your article on the Toyo Kogyo Co. 
[April 26] states that the Mazda GLC is 
the world’s third bestselling model, behind 
the Toyota Corolla and the Volkswagen 
Rabbit. You have been misinformed. 
Ford’s Escort is the bestselling car in the 
world. Estimates for 1981 show Ford Es- 
cort at 823,000, the VW Rabbit at 759,000 

and the Toyota Corolla at 702,000. 
John McDougall 
Executive Vice President 
Ford International Automotive Operations 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Taxes and Tuition 


In your article on tax credits for pri- 
vate schools [April 26], Albert Shanker, 
president of the American Federation of 
Teachers, was quoted as saying: “There is 
no more reason to pay for private educa- 
tion than there is to pay for a private 
swimming pool for those who do not use 
public facilities.” He should know that the 
law requires young people to go to school. 
It does not require them to go swimming. 

(The Rev.) John P. Reynolds 
New Orleans 





The President’s planned tuition tax 
credit will lead to further destruction of an 
already crumbling public school system. 
While many may take advantage of this 
plan, public school teachers will be sent 
heading for the unemployment lines. 

Anthony Falcone 
Akron 





Drinking and Driving 

In the years I have worked on a rescue 
squad, I can remember only three car ac- 
cidents that did not involve a drunken 
driver [April 26]. I think that the most ef- 
fective way to deal with this problem is to 
have an offender go on a number of res- 
cues. That way drivers will be able to see a 
bloodied child, a burned victim and a wife 

weeping for her dead husband. 
Lise Kowalski 
Providence 





Is the party over? Not when a three- 
day jail sentence for first offenders, which 
has been agreed to by judges in Quincy, 
Mass., is considered stern. Five years 
would be more fitting. 

Kevin Leach 
Lake Grove, N.Y. 





Chess in Space 


Your book review “How to Make 
War” [March 8] was illustrated by a pho- 


Sie i ee ee 
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Delta is an airline run by more than 35,000 =—— 
professionals. Like Vernon Whitman, Captain./~ 
Vernon and Delta first met when he wasa |= 
wide-eyed five-year-old. Every Sunday his SSS 
parents brought him to the local airfield.And “<~ 
his dreams of flight took off. Mees 
During his 30-year Delta career, the former Navy pilot z 
has flown just about everything in the sky. Now he’s reached 
the stars~the giant L-1011 TriStars he flies for Delta. 
You can expect a smooth, comfortable flight with Vernon 
at the controls. He’s got what it takes to get ahead 
in the clouds. He’s a Delta professional. 
Delta is ready when you are: \ » 
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This is Delta's Wide-Ridé Lockheed L-1011 TriStar. 
You fly in quiet luxury. 












You need more than a pretty face to 
deliver the news in this town. 


News gets old fast. 


The difference between news and 
history is a matter of minutes. So at Chan- 
nel Seven Eyewitness News, we make 
_ every second count. 
With fourteen fully- 
a staffed, fully- 
equipped, ready- 
to-roll mobile 
@ units. Our own 

helicopter Millions 

of dollars 

.. worth of 
i iy the latest 
; audio 
and video 
equipment. 
And a whole 
lot more. 

All, just to make sure we're on the 
scene oe the news Is still news. 

[he Eyewitness News Team is the 
largest broadcast news organization in 
Chi cago. Together our reporters _ 
have covered literal V 
thousands of stories. 

Weve got 
people who speak 
Spanish, German, [& 
Italian and Polish. | 
~ nen somethings 

in the neighborhoods, 












Tim Weigel 











tothe minute. 
lose to home. 


nothings lost in the translation. Be, 

Weve got reporters [or —— 
interviews, é 
Features, 
Consumer 
complaints. 
Womens issues. 
Finance. Law. \ 
Entertainment. Politics. Health and Science 
Psychology. 

Nothings too small, Nothing’ too big 


Nobody tells 
our people how to act. 


Our anchors aren't actors. Tim Weigel, 
MaryAnn Childers Al Lerner and Dave Eiser 
are concerned, dedicated professionals who 
arent above being themselves. | 

They talk to you. Not at you. In your own 
terms, about the things that are important to 
you. Because theyre part of Chicago, too. 
They live here. Work here. And bring their 
Kids up here. Just Jike you. 

People like these don't sit around let- 
wh somebody else put words in their mouths. § 
=. /hey see things with their own eyes 
and make up their 

own mind, 
go Which 

a Means getting 
= aa stories first- 

= fi! = \ hand. 
= Hustling 
from 

interview to 





Down to earth. 


interview. Ducking into the library 










Target Seven goes under 


for the background. Or being ground to dig up things some people 
out at the game. Y would rather keep buried. Corrup- 
You canit get more involved. Wf fy tion in city and state government, 
i ambulance-chasing and abortion 
Frank Reagnold peddling are but a few. 
Weve got Seca Letters to Seven is where 


Chicagoans can give our management 















Network news brings » GN reporters C PieCe_pegerstes 
the news to the country 2 of their mind. Me 
Eyewitness News brings Off-Beat 
the news to Chicago. handles unusual 
Which is not to say we =# stories about our 





don't have an interest Al Lerner city and its people. 

in national and international news, Discovery keeps \' 

but simply that were very selective about everyone up to date onthe } 
c= 7 how we approach it. latest developments in 

fy Vi We start by —_ Healthand Science. #¥4 



















asking, “What’ in = 
y a heer Wecare % ( =. 
Hl of Chicago?"And asmuchas”™ — \, a wt AG ® 
N 90 from there. you dao. Dave Eiser ’ 
, Were so All in all, we think we cover 
#P committedtothe | | Chicago better than anyone else. But 
idea of Chicago 44 if you've got an idea youthink might 


news, weeven #4 
e have separate ol 4 
/~ divisions to cover it rat 


help us do it even better, please write 
us at: WLS-TV, 190 N. State Street, 













a 1 // a w Chicago, 6060). 
Mary Ani better Sevenon w AS We want to make sure 
Childers Your Sides qward-/ a “u., were doing everything we can to 


winning special reports help you 2, fe S365 eed bring Chicago the news it 

void problems before they hap- 4EY eis. need to know 

en. And solve them when they do. Because after all, its our home, too. 
Consumer Eyewitness looks into is- 

sues that affect you and your wallet, and 

cuts through the doubletalk and red tape e 

0 get ne done for people who can't Eyewitness News 

ight the bureaucracy by themselves. 4:30, 6, 10p.m. 








WASHINGTON 


WHITE HOUSE 


In America’s other Washington, there’s a 
world of unforgettable vacation 
experiences waiting. Give us a toll-free 
call and we'll send you a free color 
brochure. Then give us a week and we'll 
show you the time of your lif 


+-800-541-WASH. 
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*°8 Sticky Mec 
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For anything that Sticks or Squeaks. 
Use in house, shop or car. Protects 
against rust, cleans and lubricates. 


It really works. 
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Here’s how to guarantee 
uninterrupted home 
delivery of TIME: 


Please give us 4 weeks’ notice if 
you plan to change your address. 


1. Send us the mailing label on the 
front of this magazine to let us know 
your old address. 


2. Write your new address below. 3. Mail this coupon to: 
TIME Inc., 551 North Fairbanks Ct., Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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subscriptions or have your name removed from the TIME mailing list, DIN AM 


please write to the address above 
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Letters | 


tograph of my space-age chess set design 
No credits were given for this design, 
which is a patented product and has been 
marketed in Europe and the U:S. The de- 
velopment of this set represents years of 
work and dedication 


Arthur Elliott 
Rome 


Bold Bishops 


The U.S. Roman Catholic bishops are 
to be commended for their aggressive 
stands against our Government's position | 
on El Salvador, nuclear arms and domes- 
tic budget slashing [April 19]. It is heart- 
ening to see these church leaders taking 
the lead on these questions instead of 
speaking out only on safe issues. The cler- 
8y must address these issues if they take 
their mission seriously 


John Winterson 
Washington, D.C 


I applaud the U.S. Catholic leader- 
ship for the courageous stand it has taken 
against nuclear weapons. The position 
of the Catholic bishops only aggravates 
my shame over the bishops of the United 
Methodist Church, who either do not see 
the moral dilemma of the American 
Christian regarding nuclear weapons or | 
are so cowardly that they refuse to 
speak out 

(The Rev.) Michael E. Hardwick 


Cincinnati 


As a practicing Catholic of 66 years, I 
deplore the stance of most of the U.S 
bishops on nuclear arms and El Salvador 
I believe these are political questions best 
left to the President and Congress to re- 
solve. As a taxpayer, I am also interested 
in the case of Archbishop Hunthausen, 
who is refusing to pay half his income 
taxes as an antinuclear protest. I am as 
strongly opposed to other things my Gov- 
ernment is doing as the archbishop is to 
nuclear arms. Yet I will continue to pay 
all my taxes for the other wonderful bene- 
fils my country gives 

Albert A. Ciabattari | 
Hayward, Calif. 


Archbishop Hunthausen should 
explain how his refusal to pay half his 
Income taxes complies with Christ’s | 
teaching that one should “Render to Cae- 
sar the things that are Caesar's, and to 
God the things that are God's.” Follow- | 
ing the archbishop’s philosophy, Catho- 
lics in Seattle who do not agree with 
Hunthausen’s position should feel free to 
cut their financial contributions to the di- 
ocese by half. 


Marek W. Rudny 
Calgary, Alta 


LETTERS TO THE EDIT« IR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Will it drive 


everyone back to 
the drawing 


board? 


When we intro- 
duced the Honda Accord, 
we thought it was the perfect car for the time. 

Others must have thought so, too. Because 
everyone has tried to improve on it. Finally 
somebody has improved on it. We have. 

For 1982,Honda introduces the new Accord. 
Sull simply a Honda, butalso a newly styled car. 

‘The new Accord is roomier inside and 
longer outside. It rides smoother and handles 
better. The gas mileage is better, too. With the 5- 
speed,a gallon of gas takes youan EPA estimated 
30) miles, an estimated 41 miles highway. 

Use 30 mpg for comparison. Your mileage 
may vary according to weather, speed or length 


© 1981 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 





of trip. California figures will be a 





few miles per gallon lower. And you can 
expect actual highway mileage to be less. 

You can also expect the total economy that 
has made Honda cars famous through the years. 

And it still has Honda’s proven front-wheel 
drive and transverse-mounted engine. 

‘There’s one more thing that hasn't changed. 
Honda quality. We continually go back to 
the drawing board. To stay ahead. 

While others go back to catch up. 


]O[N| D/A 


We make it simple. 
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Standing behind the gate at 10 Downing Street, an anxious young Briton waits for a glimpse of Mrs. Thatcher 
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Oh What an Ugly War 


A week of. “fighting ting proves how deadly is ‘the game 


Alfred Hitchcock mastered this effect: a fool acts 

huffy in a dangerous situation (a battle, an am- 

bush). He protests the noise and inconvenience 

while the bullets pop around him, and the audience 

chuckles at his posturing. Then suddenly this char- 

acter is shot; in The Lady Vanishes (1938) he ex- 

amines the blood from his own wound. All at once 

the audience is not laughing any more. It realizes 

that what seemed hilarious a moment ago was never really funny 

in the first place because the context was not funny, because 

nothing can ever be funny when death is possible. To bring the 
matter to the Falklands: there is no such thing as a comic war 

Why so obvious a fact was not seen before last week’s 

events—before the destruction of two ships, at least nine aircraft 

and more than 300 people—was partly a matter of pacing. The 

three weeks it took for Britain’s fleet to reach the islands was 

originally thought to be useful for diplomacy, and so it would 

have proved, had diplomacy worked. But that prolonged stretch 

of time also allowed a grand illusion to grow in the public 
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mind—the idea that this war was going to be a cultural event, 
with the participating nations displaying the ceremonies of bat- 
tle the way some birds display tail feathers, as rituals of violence 
minus the blood. For the spectators there was more than enough 
to be amused by, including the Falklands themselves, unknown 
to the world before April 2 and afterward an anthology of jokes 
about penguins, sheep and kelp. Those not giggling were cele- 
brating. Argentine children waved flags; British children waved 
flags. Except for mothers, who know better, and politicians, who 
ought to, almost everyone was certain that this was going to be 
oh such a lovely war, so different from the common run, with all 
those awkward screams and telegrams 

Now dead boys float in the South Atlantic, and there is no 
doubt on earth what those dark festivals were leading to. Last 
Monday, after the sinking of the cruiser General Belgrano, 
British armchair admirals were smugly analytical about the defi- 
ciencies of the Argentine forces. One day later Mrs. Thatcher lis- 
tened ashen-faced in the House of Commons as her Defense Sec- 
retary announced the death toll from the destroyer Sheffield 


Sobered, the world sat upright. It was precisely because the war 
had seemed so playful initially that it seemed so dreadful now. If 
anything, it appeared worse than it was, so shocked was every- 
one by the execution of the inevitable 

Of course, a change of mood was not the only reason for the 
stunned reaction. There is something about this conflict being a 
war at sea—the first major naval engagement in nearly 40 
years—that gives it a terrible stateliness. Ships go down slowly 
The people on them die twice: once when hit, once when drown- 
ing. They give you time to consider their faces, time to imagine 
what it was like on that cruiser or destroyer, after the sides of the 
vessel were punctured and there was a scrambling for rafts and 
then a silence. A touch of World War II as well high waves, 
black water. Memory mingles with imagination. I asy to visual- 
ize, the war seems larger than it is 

Then, too, the stakes are so preposterous. However grand the 
principles involved, one cannot help picturing the small, cold 
cause of all this trouble. What could have been solved with a con- 
versation has now brought two once compatible nations to states 
of mourning and alarm. We have seen all this before. But the 
passions are out of proportion to the problem. It is almost as if 
the problem did not count, as if the islands could sink tomorrow 
and the war would continue to run on its own abstract fury 

rhe weaponry is also out of proportion, yet another source of 
the world’s surprise. The fact that helicopters have proved able 
to pick off surface vessels is said to have astonished some mili- 
tary experts, who had not foreseen such possibilities. None of 
them could have been quite as astonished as the captain of the 
General Belgrano, however, at the devastating power and accu- 
racy of the British Tigerfish torpedo; or as the captain of the 
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During a demonstration in Buenos Aires, a tearful Argentine patriot salutes his country and its strong resolve 


Sheffield when the Argentines let fly their Exocet missile from 
an aircraft he could not even see. Before the Falklands crisis 
these weapons were untried toys, and war was target practice 
Now there is mixed amazement that they actually work. Some 
horror. Some delight 

But the deep surprise of the past week was still how quickly 
and fiercely a dispute became a war. One could see it coming and 
still not believe it. A war that neither country wanted fought over 
a place that neither country needed? Even the taking of South 
Georgia did not bring the seriousness of the matter home: an Ar 
gentine submarine waiting for the assault like a turtle on its 
back; a farce—until the Belgrano. The lesson of the loss of life on 
that cruiser was not merely revulsion, but a recognition of the es- 
sential nature of the whole transaction. And was there not some 
hint of malicious fascination in all this too? In its darkest heart 
had not much of the world been goading these lines toward each 
other from the start; praising peace and negotiations, to be sure 
but secretly eager to see what happens—even in a comedy 
when a shot is fired? 


y the end of the week everyone seemed to realize the 
enormity of such impulses, and was staring with some 
perplexity at his own fresh wounds. Not that this was 
any sure sign that the shooting would discontinue. Both 
sides were alternating between war whoops and mutterings 


of possible conciliation. Neither side was budging on the 
issue of Argentine withdrawal from the islands. There 
was talk of an invasion. Only one thing was certain, and 
that was known at the outset: people will kill each other 
over anything By Roger Rosenblatt 
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The Falklands 





Two Hollow Victories atSea | 


And bombs fallon the F. on the Falklands as negotiators seek a way out 


Steadily, malignantly, the 
ugly stain of war spread 
over the leaden South At- 
lantic last week. Sophisti- 
cated missiles streaked 
across the waves, while less 
visible but no less dead- 
ly computer-assisted torpe- 
does coursed through the icy waters. Be- 
fore the week was over, each side had lost 
a proud warship to these lethal new en- 
gines of destruction. For the first time, the 
military forces of Britain and Argentina 
had mauled each other on the high seas in 
the bizarre battle for possession of the 
remote, inhospitable Falkland Islands. 
Then, as if stunned by the enormity of 
their actions, the adversaries momentari- 
ly drew apart, offering yet another vppor- 





tunity for diplomatic efforts to find a solu- | 


tion to the crisis, which had begun with 
Argentina’s invasion of the desolate terri- 


| tory on April 2 


As the fighting mounted, Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig, who had led the 
U.S. only days before from the position of 
concerned mediator to that of avowed 
British ally, threw himself into an indirect 
attempt to provide a peaceful settlement. 
Haig’s plan would have produced a cease- 
fire between the two sides by noon E.D.T. 
on Friday. But the effort failed, and at 
week's end the best hope for peace 
seemed to rest with the United Nations 
and a vague proposal sponsored by its 
Secretary-General, Javier Pérez de Cuél- 
lar. Both Britain and Argentina main- 
tained that they were pursuing the peace 
plan “urgently and constructively,” but 
the language was contradicted by the 
mood: pessimism. 

Despite the losses they had sustained, 
both countries and their leaders seemed 
as grimly committed as ever to their 
antagonistic objectives: Britain’s Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher, to making 
some 10,000 Argentine troops leave the 
Falklands; Argentine President Leopoldo 
Fortunato Galtieri, to winning acknowl- 
edgment of his country’s sovereignty over 
the islands, which Argentines call the 
Malvinas (after the 18th century colonists 
who settled there from the French village 
of St. Malo). The British task was by far 
the harder one, yet Foreign Secretary 
Francis Pym sounded as firm as ever 
when he declared that “we shall do what- 
ever necessary to end [the Argentines’] 
unlawful occupation. Our resolve remains 
undiminished.” 

To emphasize that point, Britain late 
last week declared that any Argentine 
ship or aircraft found more than twelve 
miles from Argentina’s mainland would 
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Prime Minister Thatcher: committed as ever 


President Galtieri: nothing to concede 








vito. 


younvuy 


| zone, 


be considered hostile and dealt with “ac- 
cordingly.” Buenos Aires’ Ambassador to | 
the U.N. Eduardo Roca immediately de- 
nounced the move as “illegal.” There was 
speculation that the 66-ship British arma- 
da, its deadliest elements standing at bat- 
tle stations off the Falklands, might send 
troops ashore early this week. Weighing 


| against that possibility was the fact that 


much of the equipment necessary for the 
invasion of the islands was aboard ships 
sailing from Ascension Island, 3,800 miles 
away, and was not expected to arrive until 
midweek or so. Britain, meanwhile, con- 
tinued to requisition vessels of its com- 
mercial fleet, including the 67,500-ton 
Queen Elizabeth 2, the world’s second 
largest passenger liner (after the 70,202- 
ton Norway), to ferry additional troops 
and supplies to the Falklands region (see 
box). 


iolence of some sort had been ex- 

pected as soon as the British task 

force, led by the aircraft carriers 
Hermes and Invincible, reached the area 
of the Falklands on April 29. The first ac- 
tion of the fleet's commander, Rear Ad- 
miral John (“Sandy”) Woodward, 50, had 
been to enforce a total air and sea block- 
ade within 200 miles of the islands. In a 
daring, long-distance raid on May 1, a 
delta-winged Vulcan bomber blasted the 


| airstrip near the Falklands’ tiny capital, 


Port Stanley. Flights of carrier-based Sea 
Harrier jets pounded the airfield with 
more bombs and also attacked a second, 
grassy airstrip 50 miles away, near the set- 
tlement of Goose Green. A British Sea 
King helicopter reportedly launched a 
strafing attack near the settlement of Port 
Darwin. British warships pulled close to 
the islands to add their gunfire to the pun- 
ishing of the Port Stanley field. Through- | 
out this early action, the British claimed 
to have avoided serious casualties and to 
have destroyed at least three Argentine 
warplanes. 

The initial strikes had a limited, surgi- 
cal purpose, in keeping with the declared 
British strategy of using minimum force 
and maximum diplomatic and economic 
pressure to make Argentina relinquish 
the Falklands. But this principle of mili- 
tary restraint became one of the first casu- 
alties of the South Atlantic war. As the 
British fleet went to work in the Falk- 
lands, elements of the Argentine navy 
were also preparing for action. Some 36 
miles outside the British total-exclusion 
the 13,645-ton Argentine cruiser 
General Belgrano and two escorts had 
suddenly turned, according to the British, 
toward their task force 
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Armed with surface-to-air Seacat 
missiles and 6-in. and 5-in. naval guns, 
the venerable Belgrano, first commis- 
sioned by the U.S. in 1939,* had more 
firepower than any ship of the British 
fleet. But unknown to the 1,042 men 
aboard the Argentine warship, the cruiser 


was being watched. Shadowing the Bel- | 


grano, as it had been doing for days, was a 
British nuclear-powered attack subma- 
rine, H.M.S. Conqueror. 

To the skipper of the British sub, 
Commander Richard Wraith, the Bel- 
grano'’s movements seemed to indicate 
that the cruiser intended to close with the 
British fleet. TIME has learned the 
details of what happened next 

Wraith flashed the informa- 
tion of the Belgrano’s course 
change to Fleet Commander 
Woodward, who passed it on to 
London. Admiral Sir Terence 
Lewin, chief of the British defense 
staff, took the news at once to the 
five-member emergency War 
Cabinet of Prime Minister 
Thatcher, which was meeting at 
10 Downing Street. Lewin’s rec- 
ommendation was that the Con- 
queror act to defend the British 
task force. The War Cabinet 
agreed, and the order to fire was 
sent back to Commander Wraith. 

Two wire-guided torpedoes of 
the Tigerfish type, one of the 
many exotic modern weapons 
that have come into play in the 
Falklands dispute (see box), 
flashed toward the Belgrano. Both 
hit their target. About 40 minutes 
later the stricken Belgrano disap- 
peared from British and Argen- 
tine radar screens, the biggest ca- 
sualty of the war. Indeed, it was 
the largest warship sunk in a na- 
val engagement since Admiral 
William Halsey’s attacks on the 
Japanese Inland Sea in 1945. 

At first report, only about 125 
members of the Belgrano’s crew 
were said to have survived. Later, 
as Argentine rescue boats combed 
the waters of the area, the number 
of known survivors rose to about 
800. But the strike against the 
cruiser was as much a psychologi- 
cal shock as a military one. The 
Belgrano was the second largest 
ship in the Argentine navy, be- 


The Falklands 


The British government's explanation 
was that on April 23 it had warned that 
any Argentine ship or plane representing 
a clear threat to the fleet would risk an 
“appropriate response.” The dangers of 
broadening the war, British officials as- 
serted, had to be measured against the 
risk of allowing the Belgrano to train its 
impressive firepower on the British task 
force. As Prime Minister Thatcher told 
the House of Commons, “The worry that 
I live with hourly is that Argentine forces, 
in attacks both naval and air, will get 
through to our forces.” 

The Argentine reaction to the Bel- 









French-built Super-Etendard fighter-bombers in formation 


on by British missile-carrying Lynx heli- 
copters as it searched for a downed Can- 
berra bomber crew within the 200-mile 
zone. The British said that the Sobral and 
another Argentine boat had been hit and 
at least one sunk. A day later, the Sobral 
limped back into the Argentine port of 
Deseado with eight dead crewmen. 
Britain also kept up the military pres- 
sure on land. Despite claims to have 
knocked out the airstrips at Port Stanley 
and Goose Green, the British sent another 
wave of Sea Harriers against both targets, 
followed by a second solo Vulcan attack | 
on the field at Port Stanley. The initial at- 
tacks had left it possible for small- 
ser aircraft to fly from the fields; 
“the British also wanted to inhibit 
Argentine repair work. During 
hese raids the British admitted to 
uffering their first loss: a Sea 
Harrier was downed, its pilot 
é killed. 
j But this was merely a prelude 
Some 42 hours after the attack 
on the Belgrano, the Argentines 
gained spectacular revenge. Brit- 
ish Defense Secretary John Nott 
appeared before a dismayed 
House of Commons to report that 
a British destroyer, the 4,100-ton 
Sheffield, had been demolished by 
a French-built Exocet antiship 
missile fired from an Argentine 
fighter-bomber. The toll of dead, 
wounded and missing among the 
270-member crew was 44; the 
death count was later announced 
to be about 20 


t the time of the attack, the 

Sheffield, a modern, com- 

puterized ship commis- 
sioned in 1975, and known in the 
British fleet as “the shiny Sheff,” 
was on radar patrol about 70 miles 
from the Falklands. Its main duty 
was to protect the vulnerable air- 
craft carrier Hermes from air at- 
tack. Instead, the destroyer fell 
victim. At least two, and possibly 
three, French-built fighters, in- 
cluding at least one 
Super-Etendard fighter-bomber, 
were about 550 miles from a 
mainland airbase, presumably at 
Rio Gallegos, and nearing the 
limit of their combat range when | 
the radar on a Super-Etendard | 


any 





hind the 39-year-old aircraft car- 
rier Veinticinco de Mayo. Loss of 
the vessel was a substantive blow to Ar- 
gentine prestige. Moreover, the decision 
to sink the Belgrano outside the 200-mile 
blockade constituted a sharp escalation of 
the fighting and an abrupt change from 
the “minimal use of force” concept. 


*The Brooklyn-class cruiser had a distinguished his- 
tory. As the U.S.S. Phoenix, she survived the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor and subsequently car- 
ried then Secretary of State Cordell Hull to the 1943 
Casablanca conference. She was sold to Argentina 
in 1951 for $7.8 million 
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Skimming the waves on the way to devastation. 


grano’s sinking was heated. At first, Bue- 
nos Aires said that Britain's announce- 
ment was “a lie” and part of a campaign 
of “psychological warfare.” The next day, 
however, Argentina conceded the ship’s 


| loss and denounced the attack as a 


“treacherous act of armed aggression.” 
As well as the Belgrano, the Argen- 
tines announced—mistakenly it turned 
out—that yet another navy vessel had 
been lost. According to Buenos Aires, a 


dispatch ship, the Sobra/, had been fired 


locked in on the Sheffield. About 
20 miles from the ship, two of the 
pilots fired one Exocet each and then 
wheeled away without waiting to see the 
results. One missile went wide of the 
mark. The other hit the Sheffield square 
amidships, penetrating all the way into 
the destroyer’s highly electronic fire-con- 
trol room before its 360-lb. warhead ex- | 
ploded, igniting, among other things, the | 
remainder of the missile’s volatile propel- 
lant. The effect, recalled the ship’s cap- 
tain, James Salt, 42, was “devastating.” 
As Salt told British journalists later 
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aboard the Hermes, “We had time only to 
say, ‘Take cover.’ Three or four seconds 
| later the missile hit, traveling at hundreds 
of miles an hour. It came in at six feet 
above the water level, damaged two large 
compartments and when inside the ship, 
exploded outward and upward. It hit the 
center of the ship, the center of all opera- 


tions—mechanical, detection, weaponry. | 


Within 20 seconds, the whole working 
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area of the ship was engulfed by black, ac- 
rid, pungent smoke.” 

The fire quickly spread through the 
Sheffield's electrical wiring and its paint- 
work. The explosion also knocked out the 
ship’s lighting and destroyed the principal 
water main used for onboard fire fighting. 
Said Salt: “We couldn't get below decks 
near the seat of the damage. We knew 
there were men down there, but we didn’t 


to serve as 
troopship 


a= : 
| know how many.” After hours of unsuc- 
| cessful fire fighting, Salt made the agoniz- 
| ing decision to abandon ship. Later he re- 


turned to his command by helicopter to 

view the damage. The Sheffield had re- | 
fused to sink, but it remained an inferno. | 
Recalled Salt: “The whole of the working | 
area of the ship was a roaring mass of | 
flames. We could see right down into the | 
engine room.” | 


and Foreign Secretary Francis 
Pym cooperates in the Lima 
peace initiative. But when it 
fails, Britain announces a 























The pall of smoke from 7 
the Sheffield had been 
clearly visible from the Her- 
mes, where it brought a 
personal sense of loss to 
Fleet Commander Wood- 
ward. He was captain of the 
Sheffield from 1976 to 1978. 
There was another irony. 
While the Sheffield was be- 
ing built at Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness, England, a part of her 
hull was damaged in an in- 
dustrial explosion. An iden- 
tical type of destroyer, the 
Hercules, was being con- 


and the prospective owners, the Argen- 
tine government, generously offered to 
give the hull section intended for their 
ship to the British. The Hercules and a sis- 
ter ship, Santisima Trinidad, are now the 
most modern vessels in the Argentine 
fleet. 

News of the disaster rocked the Brit- 
ish, who had until then been carried along 
on a wave of euphoria and rhetoric by the 
ability of their task force to inflict damage 
without sustaining serious casualties. In 
reality, however, the British had never 
been enthusiastic about losing lives in de- 
fense of their remote colony, even if the 
lives were Argentine. A Market & Opin- 
ion Research International poll, taken 
four days before the Sheffield sinking, had 
shown that three out of five Britons were 
not prepared to lose one serviceman’s life 
in defense of the Falklands. 


ered in pouring rain outside the gates 

of the British naval headquarters for 
news of the fate of their loved ones. Spe- 
cial telephone lines installed to pass on in- 
formation to next of kin were jammed 
with calls. In the destroyer’s namesake 
city, Union Jacks were lowered to half- 
mast. Sheffield’s Lord Mayor Enid Hat- 
tersley was on the verge of tears as she 
asked mournfully, “What is worth losing 
young lives for? One is too many.” The re- 
action of most Britons was summed up by 
a Portsmouth man, who said he “had 
thought we might lose some because of 
the weather in the South Atlantic, but I 
never thought we would lose any to the 
Argies.” 

Among families of the 
dead, the forms of grief 
were mixed. Said Harry 
Taylor of the Dorset village 
of Ryme Intrinseca, father 
of the first Harrier pilot to 
be shot down: “I am proud ~ 
to have a son who died do- |” 
ing the job he loved for the 
country he loved. Nick was 
always fully aware of the 
dangers.” But Joan Good- 
all, the Enfield, Middlesex, 
mother of a 21-year-old 
cook aboard the Sheffield, 
was far from stoic. Said she 


[: Portsmouth, anxious families gath- 








































Commander, right, and vice commander of Belgrano greeted after rescue 


structed alongside the damaged vessel, | of her son Neil: “He never joined the navy 


to die for something as wasteful as this. I 
feel totally shattered and heartbroken.” 
The loss of the Sheffield sharpened the 
political situation for Thatcher and her 
Cabinet. Even before that setback, the 
spirit of unified support for the British gov- 
ernment in its campaign to win back a ter- 
ritory taken by force had begun to give 
way, both at home and abroad. Indeed, the 
change in mood took effect almost imme- 
diately after the sinking of the Belgrano. 
In the House of Commons, the oppo- 
sition Labor Party, which after some fret- 
ting had taken a posture of bipartisan sup- 
port for the government's combination of 
military and diplomatic pressure on Ar- 
gentina, became restive again. Labor 


Leader Michael Foot refused a Thatcher | 


offer of briefings on the military progress 
in the Falklands, and renewed demands 
that Britain try U.N. mediation of the dis- 
pute. Labor’s foreign policy spokesman, 
Denis Healey, warned that “if this mili- 
tary escalation continues, more lives, both 
Argentine and British, could be lost than 
there are on the Falkland Islands.” Out- 
side the Commons the Archbishop of 
Canterbury Robert Runcie expressed 
similar fears. Said he: “It is a moral, not 
just a political duty to count the cost at ev- 
ery stage as the conflict develops.” 
Nonetheless, Thatcher still had 
staunch public support. According to re- 
cent public opinion polls, her government 
enjoyed 71% approval, even though the 
disapproval rating had risen from 20% to 
25% in one week. More important, 
Thatcher’s Conservative Party last week 
won a plurality of about 40% in nation- 
wide local elections, the largest percent- 





Smoke rises from Port Stanley after British bomb airport 





Sage of any party since 
World War II. The nation 
was still rallying behind a 
leader beset by foreign foes. 

For Thatcher, the signs 
of growing disunity among 
her Western European al- 
lies were more alarming 
than domestic doubts. Be- 
fore the Belgrano sinking, 
Western Europe had been 
unanimous in supporting 
Britain, to the point of im- 
posing stiff economic sanc- 
tions and suspending trade 
relations with Argentina. 
The first country to break ranks was Ire- 
land. Immediately after the sinking of the 
Argentine cruiser, the Irish government 
declared that it was “appalled by the out- 
break of what amounts to open war” in 
the South Atlantic, and said it was “im- 
perative” that the U.N. become involved 
in settling the dispute. Irish Defense Min- 
ister Patrick Power went a dubious step 
further and declared that “obviously, the 
British are very much the aggressors 
now.” For that, Power received a public 
reprimand from Irish Prime Minister 
Charles Haughey, but the change in feel- 
ings was clear. Explained one Irish diplo- 
mat: “The level of casualties is getting so 
high that somebody had to take the initia- 
tive.” Ireland called for an immediate 
meeting of the U.N. Security Council to 
discuss an end to hostilities. 

In Bonn, a West German government 
spokesman declared his Cabinet's “dis- 
may” at the toll of human life in the South 
Atlantic; Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
was widely reported to have told the Cabi- 
net that “there can be no blank check of 
solidarity with Britain.” In Paris, the So- 
cialist government of President Frangois 
Mitterrand stated its “consternation” 
over the widening hostilities, and the 
French Council of Ministers called for a 
U.N.-negotiated settlement. The Italian 
government was more circumspect in its 
pronouncements, but popular pressure for 
a rethinking of all-out support for Britain 
was increasing; one reason was that at 
least 42% of Argentina’s population is of 
Italian descent, and commercial ties be- 
tween the two countries are strong. 

In London, there was a growing fear 
that Western Europe might decide to dis- 

a continue its economic sanc- 
tions against Argentina, 
which must be renewed on 
May 17 at a foreign minis- 
ters’ meeting. West Germa- 
ny has already dropped 
hints that it might press for 
lifting sanctions. One Ital- 
ian source within the Euro- 
pean Community suggest- 
ed, however, that they 
would be renewed, but with 
a time limit: “No more than 
another month, perhaps 
just a couple of weeks.” 

Britain did retain the 
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Fifty-five Years of Pan Am Experience 
Now Flies to 
Twenty-five American Cities. 
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Tampa/St. Pete 





A | Detroit, Phoenix, 
NC Sarasota/ Bradenton, Fort Myers, 
West Palm Beach, Ft. Lauderdale/ Hollywood, 
Dallas/Ft. Worth, San Diego, Seattle/Tacoma, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Atlanta and 
Honolulu. And on every flight to every city, 
you'll find our experience shows in 
everything we do 

For reservations and information call 
Pan Am, your Travel Agent or Corporate 
Travel Department. 
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Is there a gas shortage? 
Most people are confused about 
America's energy supply. 
They're concerned for them- 
selves today. And they're con- 
cerned for their children’s 
future. We would like to help 
clear up that confusion and set 
the record straight once and 
for all. 

Methane vs. Petroleum. 
Yes, we are dependent on for- 
eign nations for the oil related 
petroleum product that powers 
our cars and helps turn the 
wheels of industry. This kind 

of energy is definitely in 

short supply. 

Power to spare. Natural 
methane gas is a different ani- 
mal. It's the stuff gas houses run 
on. We get it out of the ground 
right here in the United States. 
And we get plenty. 

You can bank on it. Fact is, 
America already has natural gas 
in reserve to last well into the 











Tomorrow's Gashouse Gang. 


They’re future Northern Illinois Gas customers like Chad, Jill and 
Mike McHugh of Glen Ellyn who can continue to count on us for an 
abundant supply of gas for their home. 


next century. And we keep gas 
close to home in seven under- 
ground storage fields located 
throughout Illinois. 

Only the beginning. We 
haven't even begun to tap all 
the methane that's still under- 
ground. 

Count on Northern. We'll 
deliver your energy now and in 
the future. We're already serv- 
ing over 4% million people in 35 
counties. Our Gashouse Gang 
is growing and our services are 
growing right along with 'em. 
Holding the line on 
operating costs. We serve 
more customers with fewer 
employes than any other 

major gas company in the coun- 
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try. Asking our people to work 
more productively during this 
inflationary period is one way 
of preventing your gas bills 
from getting out of hand. 
You can help, too. By insu- 
lating your home and replacing 
your old appliances with the 
new energy-efficient gas models. 
Together we'll keep your bills 
at a minimum and gas energy 
around for generations to come. 
All things considered, we 
can safely predict that your 
future is going to be as bright 
as gas! 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy compames 


Keeping your future as bright as gas. 














Don't wait to take the steps 
that could improve 
your financial position. 


If you’re earning $100,000 Banking center of The Contact Martin A. 
or more, you could Northern Trust. Here you'll Gradman, Vice President, 
benefit from the skills of find a highly trained Banker Executive & Professional 
The Northern Trust’s to exchange ideas with, Banking center, The Northern 
Executive and Professional someone who can help you Trust, 50 South LaSalle St., 
Bankers—especially with crystallize your goals and Chicago, Illinois 60675. (312) 
the tax laws changing. explore your alternatives* 630-6000. Member F.D.1L.C. 
Th i. eso See The results could be very 
e new legislation means mpised é Rnd 

, Le sed rewarding to you. In addition, you may want to 
Uncle Sam is willing to settle New options. Naw consult with your tax adviser 
for a smaller share of your , considerations. Money to be regarding the impact of the 
income. There are a number of saved. Why wait? : Economic Recovery Tax Act on 
changes in the tax treatment ane agree Senay your situation. 


of stock options, capital gains, 
IRA’s and Keogh Plans which 
could mean tax savings for 
you. But you'll have to take 
action to take full advan- 
tage of these opportunities. 
As a first step come 
to the Executive and 
Professional 










The more you want 
your bank to do, 
the more you need 
The Northern. 
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| The more you look 
at the finest 

| economy sedans in 

| the world, the 

| more you like the 

|M Mazda GLC. 


The Mazda GL CG: 
| Sedan and the VW Jetta 
are alike in many ways. 
But close inspection 
reveals an important 
difference between these 
| two refined economy 
sedans. 
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The GLC Sedan 
| distinguishes itself as a 


remarkable value. 

It’s also a remarkable 

| piece of engineering. 

When Mazda engineers 
first designed the GLC, 
they were free to analyze 
existing front-wheel- 
drive technology. And 
they were free to 
improve it. 

The front-wheel- 


GLC Sedan attains new 
levels of excellence in 
virtually every area, 
including fuel economy. 
The 
44 34 result is a 
hwy ESE mpg Car with 


Handle, quickness, and 
comfort that comes as a 





drive configuration of the 


| 
| 








pleasant surprise to those | 


accustomed to driving 
| other front-wheel-drive 
automobiles. 
Another pleasant sur- 


clusive evidence that ina 
| world of fine economy 
| sedans, the Mazda GLC 
represents a! a fine \ alue. 


| 


OUTSTANDING ~~} dramatically 
COMFORT AND | combined 
CONVENIENCE. Nr =) creature 
For an economy car, @xv\iy_ 7) iy = comfort 
the GLC Sedan has a Se = ma r and spa 
surprising amount It + iF , efficien: 
of interior space. In SS — 4 ? to create an 
| f NE TIS sofhb - 
| fact, no sedan inits size 4 = ura of | cal 
and price range is * luxury. Passen- 
roomier thanthe GLC. | rers will appre- 
Both front seats pro- = == ciate the hii gh 


prise is its low price. Con- | 


STATE-OF-THE-ART 
FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE. 
Mazda’s front-wheel- 
drive setup is unique in 
many ways. For example, 
our engineers dealt with 
a problem encountered 
in many front-wheel- 
drive cars: rubbery and 
imprecise gear shifting. 

This troublesome 
characteristic is due to 


vide over seven inches of 


| travel to accommodate 


the long-legged. Still, i 
is in the rear that the 
GLC Se ‘dan! has most 


the long shift linkage 
required to connect the 





the shift linkage rod is 
stabilized by a 


driver's gearshift d = st second rod 
lever with the A situated 
forward- atx. = above it. 
mounted whe . This 
trans- i Pe Fa 9 design 
mission. NS J makes 
The Mazdas SS. _£ running 
solution Lb allel linkage” S% — through 


was a unique parallel 
linkage system in which 


seatbacks and the pe ad- 
ded, bolsters. 
Rear-seat occupants 
will also like the height of 
the seat itself, which per- 


coved side 


the gears a series of | 
sure, crisp throws. 





ts them to sit up natu- 

and enjoy knee and 

legroom unexpected ina 
car this size. 

In addition, the GLC 
Sedan has large windows 
that provide excellent 
visibility. 

Further amenities in- 
clude full-width striped 

velour upholstery, pas- 
senger assist grips, and 
fine cut-pile carpeting 
that not only covers the 
floor but also lines the 
spacious trunk 








PERFORMANCE THAT 
MAY SURPRISE YOU. 





intake porting for effi- 


| cient combustion. Put it 
The Mazda GLC Sedan is | 









together with the GLC’s 


powered by a transverse- 60 smooth shift- 
mounted, overhead cam, 59 ing action, 
4-cylinder, 1.5 litre go and you have 
engine. An advanced the kind of 
design engine with pa 30 acceleration 
, ‘ zdaG 
hemispherical Ho cdma pate 120 that makes 
combustion amile..18.80%e || 49 this economy 
chambers and sedans RS eh car a lot of 
f ‘ Mph. = 
high swirl Sc? 468012 ' funtodrive. 
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AMAZING SPACE 

IN THE TRUNK. 
Just looking at the car 
above, you get the idea 
that its trunk is large. But 
itis when you ac tually 
open the trunk that you 
realize how much usable 
space you have to work 
, with. 

The 
trunk is 
er ie 
= ingly 
» deep— 
\\ almost 


a TT, — 


| 


- 


two feet deep, in fact, 
from floor to lid. This 
means you can carry four 


or five big suitcases stand- 


ing upright and still have 
room for smaller items 


SPLIT FOLD-DOWN 


REAR SEATS INCREASE 


CARGO AREA. 
In the GLC Sedan, the 
rear seatbacks are split 
| 60/40, and each one folds 


| 











SUPERB HANDLING 
CHARACTERISTICS. 
The GLC Sedan’s excel- 
lent handling is demon- 
strated by the scores it 
achieved in two impor- 

tant tests, the skidpad 


| and the slalom course. 


On the skidpad, it 
withstood a lateral force 
of 0.729g, and through 
the slalom it reached a 





down 
indepen- 
dently. 
This, in 
effect, 
means 
the 
trunk 
space extends forward to 


| the front seats. 


Objects up to 51/2 feet 
long can be carried in 
this huge area. 

















speed of 
56.2 7) 
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GLC CUSTOM SEDAN 
HAS A LONG LIST OF 


STANDARD FEATURES. 


* 1.5 litre overhead cam 





4-cylinder engine * Rack- | 


and-pinion steering 

* Power front disc brakes 
* 4-wheel independent 
suspension * Whitewall 
steel-belted radial tires 

* 13.6 cu. ft. trunk + 60/40 
split fold-down rear seat 
backs ¢ Electric rear 
window defroster * Cut- 
pile carpeting including 
trunk * Remote control 
driver's door mirror 

¢ Tinted glass + Reclining 
front bucket seats * Full- 
width striped velour 
upholstery * Rear seats 
with integral headrests 

* Side window demisters 
* Locking fuel filler door 
* Styled steel wheels 

° All this and more. 


1982 Mazda GLC $6245" 
Custom Sedan 


*1982 EPA estimates for comparison 
ico spe for GLC Custom Sedan 
with 4-speed transmission. Your 
es riley ma vary with trip length, 
speed and weather. Actual high- 





way mileage will probably be less. | 


** Manufacturer's suggested retail 


price for GLC Custom Sedan 
Actual prices set by dealers. Taxes 
license, freight, options and 
other dealer charges extra. Price: 
may change without notice 


Performance data and compari 
sons with vehicles based « 
tests and information. For ‘82 
they may vary la 
at dealers of vehicles with s 
features 
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Regular, 1 mg. “tar”, 0 .2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. ‘81 
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BARCLAY "The pleasure is back. 
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support of her allies at a meeting of NATO 
defense ministers, where Defense Secre- 
tary Nott reaffirmed Britain’s willingness 
to cease hostilities, but only if Argentine 
troops were withdrawn from the islands. 
Failure to make that stipulation, he said, 
would “leave the burglar with the spoils.” 

Of even more concern to the Thatcher 
government was the attitude of the US., 
which had officially swung to Britain’s 
side in the Falklands dispute only on 
April 30, after a month of unsuccessful at- 
tempts to negotiate a diplomatic settle- 
ment. Thatcher's War Cabinet realized 
that it could not afford to lose U.S. sympa- 
thy. As a senior British Cabinet member 
told TIME, “We cannot and will not repeat 
the ghastly mistake of Sir Anthony Eden 
at Suez in 1956, when he led Great Britain 
into war without the backing of Ameri- 
ca.” Of Prime Minister Thatcher, widely 
known as one of the most hawkish voices 
in her inner circle, the Cabinet member 
said that “Margaret's heart may be telling 
her to leap into the fray, but her head is 
telling her that you cannot militarily op- 
erate in the Southern Hemisphere without 
US. explicit or implicit support.” 

Accordingly, almost because the 
fighting had worsened, the emphasis 
swung back to negotiation. Said a key 
British politician: “We realized that only 
the swiftest diplomatic action could re- 
capture the international support we have 
been losing.” The British looked first to 
Haig, who in turn found a mediator in Pe- 
ruvian President Fernando Belaunde Ter- 
ry. The use of Belaunde as an intermedi- 
ary seemed to have several advantages. 
Peru is a Latin American country with 
traditionally friendly ties to Argentina. 
When the threat of war first emerged, the 
Peruvian Congress voted to send military 
supplies to Argentina. Belaunde, howev- 
er, is a democratic moderate with close 
personal ties to the U.S. 


he Peruvian plan was in essence a 

slightly modified version of propos- 

als that Haig had been urging dur- 
ing his shuttle diplomacy last month. A 
senior British Cabinet member described 
it as “an American car painted in Peruvi- 
an colors with Haig in the driver's seat.” 
The chief elements of the package were 
1) a cease-fire with a simultaneous Argen- 
tine withdrawal from the islands and a 
pullback of the British fleet; 2) an end to 
economic sanctions against Argentina 
imposed by Britain’s supporters; 3) estab- 
lishment of an interim U.S.-Brazilian- 
West German-Peruvian authority for the 
Falklands while the two disputing coun- 
tries negotiate ultimate sovereignty over 
the territory. Belatnde’s chief contribu- 
tion to the plan was to simplify some as- 
pects of the U.S. ideas for the transitional 
administration of the islands. 

Meanwhile, a second possibility for 
negotiations was opening up at the U.N., 
through the offices of Secretary-General 
Pérez de Cuéllar, himself a Peruvian. 
Some key details of Pérez de Cuéllar’s 

















The Falklands 





Sky Spies 


wo days before Argentina invaded 

the Falkland Islands on April 2, 
the Soviet Union launched Cosmos 
1345 and Cosmos 1346, two satellites 
programmed to monitor military ac- 
tivity in the area. The Soviets had ap- 
parently detected preparations for the 
attack through their regular intelli- 
gence network. Since then, the Soviets 
have launched at least six other recon- 
naissance satellites in orbits that take 
them over the South Atlantic, where 
they can watch both Argentine and 
British military movements. The intel- 
ligence-gathering space vehicles per- 
form various functions. Two were put 
up to intercept communications. Two 
others were radar-sensing satellites de- 
signed to pick up radar transmissions, 
particularly from ships. Several were 
reconnaissance satellites that photo- 
graph objects on land or sea and eject 
capsules of exposed film when the sat- 
ellites pass over the U.S.S.R. The cap- 
sules parachute to earth for recovery 
and processing. 

Intelligence analysts do not believe 
that all the new Soviet satellites are 
still in orbit. While their U.S. counter- 
parts have longer life spans, most Sovi- 
et spycraft cannot sustain their low or- 
bits for more than two weeks. As a 
result, the Soviets tend to launch more 
satellites more frequently than the U.S. 
When political crises arise, Moscow 
increases its output of satellites. Dur- 
ing the 1973 Middle East war, the So- 
viets launched them at the rate of 
about one a day. 

The US. designs its satellites to 
stay in orbit for months or even years, 
and to perform a greater variety of 
functions. The U.S. currently has at 
least two photographic systems orbit- 
ing over the South Atlantic, the 
twelve-ton Big Bird and the newer 
KH-11. The systems are more sophis- 
ticated than the Soviet satellites. Big 
Bird can swoop from as high as 170 
miles (for wide-angle views) to as low 
as 100 miles (for close-up shots). The 
KH-11 records images in digital form, 
rather than on film, and can beam pic- 
tures to ground stations around the 
globe for instant use. 

Britain has access to much US. 
satellite intelligence. There is no evi- 
dence that the US. told the British 
where they could find the General Bel- 
grano, as Argentina has charged, but 
US. eavesdropping and surveillance 
capability is enabling British naval 
commanders to receive copies of or- 
ders transmitted by the Argentine De- 
fense Ministry almost as soon as they 
are issued. 
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peace proposals were deliberately unclear, 
but they also called for a cease-fire and 
pullback by the forces of both sides, as well 
as a temporary administration for the 
Falklands (this time under U.N. auspices). 

Significantly, the Secretary-General’s 
plan made no mention of the issue of ulti- 
mate sovereignty. Argentina was insisting 
that sovereignty is non-negotiable, and 
Britain maintained that any settlement 
must respect the self-determination of the 
1,800 Falkland Islanders, who are heavily 
in favor of remaining British. Pérez de 
Cuéllar set a midweek target for British 
and Argentine responses to his ideas, and 
a closed-door informal meeting of the 
U.N. Security Council was called the fol- 
lowing day to consider the issue. 


ritain was intent on pursuing the 

Peruvian initiative, which kept the 

US. indirectly involved in the ne- 
gotiations. Secretary of State Haig showed 
it to British Foreign Secretary Pym in 
Washington. The pair discussed the ideas 
for four hours, before Pym flew on to the 
U.N. After making some changes, they 
sent the proposal to London. Two days 
later, the British responded through their 
Ambassador to Washington Nicholas 
Henderson. The collective ideas were sent 
on to Lima, where representatives of the 
Argentine junta were waiting for them. 

In order to keep U.S. support, the 
British were willing to make a number of 
significant concessions. As Pym informed 
the House of Commons after returning 
from New York City, a “vital ingredient 
of the ideas on which we are working is an 
early cease-fire and the prompt with- 
drawal! of Argentine forces.” That word- 
ing differed from previous British 
demands, which had called for the imme- 
diate and unconditional withdrawal of the 
Argentine forces from the islands before 
any other discussion could begin. The 
British also seemed willing to soften their 
insistence on self-determination for the 
Falkland Islanders, now saying only that 
their “wishes” had to be taken into ac- 
count. Finally, the British said that they 
would find a U.N. administration accept- 
able, as opposed to their earlier demand 
for a “return to British administration” in 
the Falklands before any negotiations. 

The sharpest point of British insis- 
tence was that any cease-fire be linked 
to a guaranteed plan for the withdrawal 
of Argentine troops. The alternative, 
Thatcher told the Commons, would play 
into Argentine hands. “It would be too 
easy to say ‘no military activities during 
negotiations,’ ” she said in reply to a ques- 
tion from Opposition Leader Foot. “We 
should then be hamstrung. The people on 
the islands would still be under the heel of 
the invader, while Argentina increased its 
activities on the mainland, with supplies 
and reserves, to attack us at their will.” 

Argentina might well have had some- 
thing like that in mind. The first response 
from Buenos Aires was to reject the Peru- 
vian proposal out of hand. Then the junta 
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Battle of the Microchips 


T he French-built Super-Etendard Argentine fighter- 
bombers probably approached the British fleet flying at 
around 575 m.p.h. H.M.S. Sheffield’s radar would in all like- 
lihood have picked them up only as they climbed to identify 
their target and launch their Exocet air-to-sea missiles. 
From that moment, the attack that crippled the British de- 
stroyer some four minutes later was no longer a matter of 
daring and courage. It had become a 20th century battle of 
microchips and computers, of decisions and reactions far too 
fast for the human brain to make. Says a weapons expert for 
Jane's Yearbooks, the authoritative military reference vol- 
umes: “Today’s wars are a battle of computer vs. computer.” 
Just as the Spanish civil war in the 1930s proved to be a 
testing ground for arms and strategies later used in World 
War II, military planners around the world are viewing the 
battle of the South Atlantic as a trial of high-technology 
weapons, ships and aircraft never before used in combat. 
Britain’s Sea Harrier, a vertical/short-takeoff and -landing 
(V/STOL) attack plane, is winning high praise for its maneu- 








antiaircraft weapons it is likely to encounter on its intended 
victims, small boats and patrol craft. To use it, a helicopter 
flies close enough to let its radar light up the target with radio 
energy, which, when reflected, provides a guiding point for 
the missile’s homing computer. The Sea Skua streaks to its 
destination at over 550 m.p.h. and as little as 6 ft. above the 
surface. It is designed to penetrate the target before explod- 
ing, in order to create maximum damage. 

Earlier in the battle, the British may also have used two 
air weapons for the first time. The 610-lb. BL 755 cluster 
bomb destroys armored and thin-skinned targets and mines 
the area with smaller bombs timed to go off at varying inter- 
vals. In addition, it is suspected, though not confirmed, that 
the Vulcan bombers that struck Port Stanley airfield may 
have used the new JP233 airfield attack bomb. The result of 
a collaboration between British and U.S. firms, the JP233 
craters enemy runways by penetrating the concrete before 
exploding, causing the surface to lift and fracture over a wide 
area. The bomb also seeds the territory with delayed-action 
antipersonnel explosives. 

For their part, the Argentines made first use in the con- 
flict of the 30-month-old French-built Exocet AM 39 mis- 

















The Exocet in flight: launched up to 43 miles from target, it skims 8 ft. or so above the surface at nearly the speed of sound 


verability. The plane can stop dead in mid-air, turn on a 
dime and leap straight upward to dodge an oncoming enemy 
missile. The Harrier’s limited striking range (288 miles) and 
maximum speed (736 m.p.h,), however, make it unsuitable 
for extended fleet protection and vulnerable to missiles. Per- 
haps greater attention is being given to a new generation of 
missiles and bombs. Both sides have their fair share of 
them—often, ironically, bought from the same source. 

The Tigerfish MK 24 torpedo used by the British nuclear 
submarine H.M.S. Conqueror to sink the Argentine cruiser 
General Belgrano is typical of the new weapons. Built in Brit- 
ain, the Tigerfish is 21 ft. long, weighs 3,400 Ibs. and has a 
range of approximately 20 miles. After launch, it speeds to- 
ward its target at about 58 m.p.h., playing out thin wires at- 
tached to the submarine’s computer and changing direction 
as the computer dictates. 

In the final stages of the attack, when the submarine has 
determined that the torpedo is heading in the right direction, 
an automatic homing system takes over and guides the tor- 
pedo to its target. The superquiet Tigerfish is “one of the 
most deadly underwater weapons yet produced,” says the 
Jane's expert. “It is virtually impossible for the target to 
know that the torpedo is approaching.” 

The British used another combat-untested weapon to 
sink one Argentine patrol boat last week and damage anoth- 
er. Lynx helicopters operating from one of the task force’s 
destroyers or frigates fired British-built Sea Skua missiles, 
air-to-ship weapons that have been deployed by the Royal 
Navy for less than a year. Many details of the Sea Skua re- 
main secret, but it is a sausage-shaped device, 8 ft. long and 
weighing about 165 lbs. 

Designed for helicopter launch, the missile is believed to 
have a range of about nine miles, greater than that of the 


sile,a 15/-ft., 1,440-Ib. air-to-sea version of an older ship-to- 
ship missile now deployed by both the British and the 
Argentine navies. The air version can be launched by a plane 
flying as high as 33,000 ft. or as low as 300 ft. The pilot sim- 
ply programs the Exocet’s computer with range and bearing 
of the target and then, when the plane is between 37 and 43 
miles away from its goal, launches the missile and heads for 
home. The Exocet drops to the surface and skims 8 ft. or so 
above even the roughest waves at just below the speed of 
sound. About eight miles from target, the missile’s radar 
takes over and steers it toward the enemy ship. 

Defense against such weapons is, as the sinking of the 
Sheffield and General Belgrano attest, not easy. Modern tor- 
pedoes like the Tigerfish can be avoided only by throwing 
out decoys like big air bubbles, using acoustic countermea- 
sures like sonar jamming or, better yet, sinking the attacking 
submarine. But deep-diving nuclear attack submarines and 
the noiseless Tigerfish are hard to detect until it is too late. 
Similarly, the Sea Skua and Exocet antiship missiles are al- 
most impossible to evade. A would-be victim can use elec- 
tronic countermeasures like radar jamming to confuse the 
attacking missile’s guidance system. A ship can also launch 
clouds of metallic strips from a special mortar to decoy its ra- 
dar. Perhaps the best defenses are computer-guided antiair- 
craft guns and supersophisticated antimissile missiles. 

The British task force has one weapon that would proba- 
bly have downed the Exocet. The British-built Seawolf, a 
6%-ft.-long missile, is capable of intercepting a 4'4-in. shell. 
It might have stopped the Exocet, but within the task force, 
only the frigates Broadsword and Brilliant are armed with 
the Seawolf. Instead, the Sheffield carried the Sea Dart, a re- 
liable but older missile, that, so far as is known, was never 
fired. 
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London Envoy Nicholas Henderson 


seemed to reconsider. But on Wednesday, 
the Argentines informed Secretary-Gen- 
eral Pérez de Cuéllar that they were ex- 
amining the U.N. peace proposals with, 
as he put it, “great interest and a sense of 
urgency.” A Foreign Ministry statement 
also declared that “the first step toward a 
solution must be an immediate cease- 
fire.” There was no mention of military 
withdrawal. Britain’s insistence on the 
opposite course of events, a Foreign Min- 
istry spokesman said, meant that “there is 
no diplomatic solution for the moment.” 


t the same time, the Buenos Aires 
government announced a series of 
austerity measures designed to 
bolster the country’s wartime economy 
during a prolonged conflict. The Argen- 
tine peso was devalued by 17% to boost 
exports, while a 7% tax was announced 
on important goods sold abroad, to help 
pay for the war effort. Additional taxes 
went into effect for gasoline, cigarettes 
and liquor 
The following day, the junta made its 
feelings explicitly known on the vital sov- 
ereignty issue. Defense 
Minister Amadeo Frigoli 
announced at a Buenos 
Aires press conference: 
“Argentina has clearly stat- 
ed that its sovereignty over 
the islands should be recog- 
nized.” He reiterated that 
the country is “open to any 
diplomatic negotiations as 
long as they do not affect its 
honor and _ legitimate 
rights.” The Argentines 
sent Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter Enrique Ros to New 
York City to “explore the 
ideas” of Secretary-General 
Pérez de Cuéllar on peace 
in the Falklands and to pro- 
vide unspecified “com- 
ments” on them 


So far as the British U.N. Secretary-General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar with Argentina's Eduardo Roca 
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The Falklands 


Defense Secretary John Nott 


were concerned, Defense Minister Frigo- 
li’s statement ended the Peruvian peace 
initiative. Commented Pym: “I am deeply 
disappointed that Argentine intransi- 
gence has once again frustrated a con- 
structive initiative. Had they genuinely 
wanted peace, they would have accepted 
these latest proposals put to them, and we 
could have had a cease-fire in place.” 
Casting a further pall over the British 
was the news that two more of its Sea 
Harriers were missing and presumed lost 
in the Falklands, the apparent victims of 
brutal South Atlantic weather conditions. 
The size of the carrier-based Harrier force 
was thus reduced from the initial 20 to at 
most 17. In a move to strengthen the task 
force, a group of 18 to 20 Harriers that 
were supposed to reach the Falklands by 
ship were instead ordered to fly to the 
combat zone from Ascension Island; they 
will be refueled in air, and most of them 
should reach the carriers early this week. 
Britain’s aerial weakness over the | 
Falklands is the task force’s Achilles’ 
heel. Rear Admiral Woodward is ex- 
tremely limited in the number of aircraft | 








Foreign Secretary Francis Pym 








he can send aloft for combat patrols and 


| raids on the islands while continuing to 


protect his fleet. That weakness, more 
than any other factor, might hamper a 
British invasion of the islands. To help 
beef up the British air effort further, the 
government late last week dispatched 
long-range Nimrod reconnaissance 
planes to the South Atlantic. Nimrods, 
the British version of the AWACS, can give 
British ships warning of enemy aircraft 
well before they come within striking dis- 
tance. In addition, the British government 
announced that four more frigates would 
join the Falklands fleet. One other possi- 
bility: the ferrying of Royal Air Force | 
Phantom interceptors to the South Atian- | 
tic for combat runs, using airborne tank- 
ers for refueling, as the British did with 
their Vulcan bombing runs 

Argentina was fully aware of the Brit- 
ish handicap and, if anything, seemed to 
be taking an even tougher line, both mili- 
tarily and diplomatically. As one senior 
Argentine Cabinet minister and confidant 
of President Galtieri’s told TIME last week, 
“We are not trying to strut like roosters, 

s but I am less worried today 

than when the British fleet 
sailed. The loss of so many 
lives has made negotiations 
more difficult. Above all, 
the Argentine people will 
not let us take one step back- 
ward. The Argentines are 
winning the war.” 

That assertion was by 
no means justified. But it did 
serve to underline a grim 
fact: as long as military and 
diplomatic conditions did 
not force Argentina toa dif- 
ferent assessment, the ugly 
battle at the bottom of the 
world might be very hard to 
stop — By George Russell. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo and 
Frank Melville/London and Gavin | 
Scott/Buenos Aires 
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The Queen Is Hailed 


T he Queen Elizabeth 2, flagship of the Cunard Line and the 
last of the great passenger liners of the North AUantic, 
was less than a day from Southampton last week on a trip out 
of Philadelphia when its owners received an urgent message 
from the British government: the 67,500-ton liner was being 
requisitioned immediately for military service. Its likely mis- 
sion: to carry to the South Atlantic some 3,000 to 4,000 men of 
the Fifth Infantry Brigade and support units, a force that 
would probably become the nucleus of a permanent garrison 
in the Falklands if the British proved able to recapture the 
islands from the Argentines. Like its legendary predecessors, 
the Queen Mary and the pues Elizabeth, which served as 
troop transports during _ 





cided to store ashore the bone china, the crystal glassware, 
the potted plants, the 17,000 bottles of champagne and the 
half-ton of caviar. Passengers had hardly disembarked at 
Southampton before vases and linens, cycling machines and 
weight-lifting equipment from the ship’s gymnasium, and 
countless other items were packed in crates and hauled away. 
The paintings were taken down, but the walls of smoked glass 
and the polished chrome bar tables were left in place. 
Helicopter pads were installed to supplement the one the 
ship already has. Some 5,000 sheets of particle board were 
used to cover paneled walls and carpeting. Truckloads of 
such rations as chocolate and ice cream, as well as an esti- 
mated 100,000 pints of beer, were being loaded aboard. With 
the refitting going on day and night, the liner could be ready 
to sail by mid-week. About a third of the ship’s regular crew 
ae of more than 700 was 





World War II, the QE2 
thus became a symbol of 
British resolve in a mo- 
ment of national crisis. 
A Defense Ministry 
spokesman explained 
that the liner’s size, 
speed and facilities 
made it “uniquely suit- 
ed to carry a substantial 
number of troops, who 
must be kept fit and 
ready for operations 
should they be re- 
quired.’ Few people, 
even among the 1,700 
would-be passengers 
whose 13-day cruise 
from Southampton to 
the Mediterranean had 











expected to sign up for 
the hazardous trip 
south, with pay jumping 
150% once the ship sails 
seven degrees beyond 
the equator. The man at 
the helm will be the 
| ship’s master, Captain 
Alexander Hutcheson. 
By last week the 
| government had taken 
over some 50 private 
vessels under a legal 
procedure known as the 
Queen’s Order in Coun- 
cil. These ships includ- 
ed everything from 
freighters and tugboats 
to four deep-sea fishing 
} trawlers, which the 





been abruptly canceled, 
quarreled with that as- 
sertion. The QE2 can make the 8,000-mile voyage to the 
Falklands in about ten days at a speed of 28.5 knots (or 32.8 
land miles per hour). Its speed gives it the capability of escap- 
ing from an attack by a conventional diesel-powered subma- 
rine, which can do 19 knots on the surface and 16 when sub- 
merged. The QE2 would still be vulnerable to the kind of 
air-to-surface missile attack that last week sank the destroyer 
Sheffield, but at least it would be fairly secure against an as- 
sault by Argentina’s diesel subs. 

The British government had earlier taken over two pas- 
senger liners of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. (commonly known as the P. & O. line), the 16,907- 
ton Uganda and the 45,000-ton Canberra, and fitted them for 
military duty with astonishing alacrity. The Uganda, an 
“educational cruise liner” that normally carries 900 or more 
students around the Baltic and the Mediterranean, needed 
only modest modifications to be transformed into a floating 
1,000-bed hospital. At a British navy dockyard in Gibraltar, 
300 workers fitted the ship’s stern with prefabricated steel 
helicopter pads. A smoking room and veranda were convert- 
ed into operating theaters; a dance hall was turned into a 100- 
bed ward. Within a week, the Uganda was on its way to the 
South Atlantic, the strains of Rule Britannia blaring from its 
loudspeaker system. Similarly, the Canberra was outfitted 
with a helicopter deck atop its swimming pool. Marine com- 
mandos were instructed to take off their boots in the public 
rooms until the carpeting had been covered with plywood. 
Within three days the Canberra was headed toward the war 
zone with 2,000 troops aboard. 

Conversion of the Q£2, a floating luxury hotel with seven 
cocktail bars, four swimming pools and a casino, was a some- 
what more complicated task. Most of the luxurious furniture 
and fittings from the public rooms were removed, Cunard de- 





QE 2 being refitted at Southampton docks for its new role as troop carrier 


navy planned to use as 
minesweepers in the vi- 
cinity of the Falklands. The trawlers are better suited to the 
cold waters of the South Atlantic than the navy’s mine- 
sweepers. Moreover, the fishing boats are designed to travel 
long distances and are equipped with fish-detecting sonar 
equipment that is also capable of tracking enemy ships. One 
of the trawlers hastily unloaded a cargo of mackerel last 
week, then left for the battle zone. 

According to some unofficial estimates, the price of Brit- 
ain’s war in the South Atlantic has gone past the $1 billion 
mark—a huge expense currently covered by a $4.5 billion 
defense contingency fund. The QE2 alone is costing the Brit- 
ish government $225,000 a day to operate, while the Uganda 
and the Canberra are running about $175,000 apiece. 
Cunard lost $3.5 million in revenues from the Mediterranean 
cruise it was forced to cancel but, like the other ship owners, 
expects to be fully compensated for whatever losses it incurs. 
Says an aide to Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher: “This 
has been very good for the merchant navy. They haven't had 
it so good for years.” 

The whole British maritime operation has been handled 
with remarkable speed and efficiency, but the British point 
out that they were lucky. They benefited from a contingency 
plan, formulated in 1978 by the North Aantic Treaty Orga- 
nization, for the speedy commandeering of 300 specific mer- 
chant ships from member nations in time of emergency, The 
British were even luckier that a substantial portion of the 
Royal Navy was participating in NATO exercises off Gibral- 
tar at the time of the Argentine invasion of the Falklands 
This meant that a number of vessels, almost certainly includ- 
ing a nuclear submarine, were stocked, manned and ready to 
sail. It also meant that some of the ships were already as 
much as 1,000 miles from the British Isles along the route to 
the South Atlantic. 
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The Falklands 


A Blue-and-White Frenzy 


Argentines forget their differences in a burst of patriotism 





NOW . TO THE DEATH! 
proclaimed the posters that 
appeared all over Buenos 
Aires last week. Above that 
stark message was the im- 
age of a bullet-riddled 
Union Jack. Beneath it, in 
fine print, was the English 
inscription, “I’m sorry.” To the right, a 
bold warning: “We knew 
how to give our lives for our 
Malvinas. And now we will 
know how to kill whoever 
tries to take them away 
from us.” 

Nothing could have 
better symbolized the mood 
of fierce national pride, de- 
fiance and determination 
that reigned in Argentina 
as the population reacted to 
a major exchange of blows 
last week in the battle for 
the Falklands. After a se- 
ries of seemingly effortless 
British successes—the re- 
taking of South Georgia Is- 
land, the bombing of the 
Falklands’ airstrips and the 
sinking of the cruiser Gen- 
eral Belgrano—Argentines 
savored the notion that in 
destroying H.M.S. Sheffield 
they had evened the score 
Declared a Buenos Aires 
taxi driver: “We're going to 
clobber the English so hard 
they'll know who the Ar- 
gentines are.” 

The entire country 
seemed to be in the grip ofa 
patriotic fever. In the capi- 
tal, blue-and-white national 
flags adorned everything 
from office buildings to 
shop windows to taxicab 
antennas. Cafés, shops and 
hotel lobbies buzzed with 
excited talk of the latest 
news. Television shows 
were repeatedly _ inter- 
rupted by grave-sounding 
announcers reading war 


tain its sovereignty over the islands. Only 
4% favored a settlement plan that includ- 
ed the withdrawal of the troops who have 
occupied the Falklands since the April 2 
invasion. 

Even the country’s main opposition 
groups, despite their criticism of the rul- 
ing junta’s internal policies and dismal 
economic performance, have strongly 








Thatcher depicted as a pirate in Argentine magazine; students in air-raid drill 


been delighted by the groundswell of pop- 
ular support. “They are absolutely eu- 
phoric,” said a senior aide in the office of 
President Leopoldo Galtieri. “Everyone's 
dancing in the hallways. It’s like a party.” 
Behind that new-found solidarity lay 
149 years of smoldering bitterness over 
the loss of the Malvinas, which, as every 
Argentine schoolchild is taught, were 
seized by the British in 1833. But a more 
immediate stimulus to national unity is a 
government-controlled propaganda cam- 
paign that effectively plays on the Argen- 
tines’ long-frustrated dream of national 
greatness and destiny 
‘ The authorities on 
April 30 put newspapers, 
' radio and television under a 
w=system of self-censorship 
~that tended to limit their 
=coverage of the war and 
gave a clear impression of 
successive Argentine vic- 
tories. The British attacks 
on the Port Stanley airstrip 
on May 1, for example, 
were described in a head- 
line of the Buenos Aires 
daily La Razoén as Argenti- 
na’s SUCCESSFUL COMBAT, 
IN THE AIR, SEA AND LAND 
The mass-circulation pic- 
ture magazine Gente y la 
Actualidad appeared at 
week's end with a huge yel- 
low headline declaring: WE 
ARE WINNING. Television 
viewers were treated to a 
_number of bedside inter- 
° views with the latest nation- 
al hero, Lieut. Eduardo Pe- 
rona,. a hospitalized and 
¢ bandaged Mirage pilot who 
shot down a British Sea 
Harrier jet last week before 
bailing out of his plane. 

For all the govern- 
ment’s propaganda efforts, 
however, the sinking of the 
General Belgrano early last 
week came as a brutal 
shock to the Argentines 
Nowhere was the loss felt 
more acutely than in Punta 
Alta, a coastal city of about 
50,000 that lies outside the 
Malvinas command base of 
Puerto Belgrano, some 350 
miles south of Buenos 





bulletins before the back- 
drop of the national em- 
blem. Crowds gathered outside news- 
stands to peruse the latest reports. On the 
Plaza de la Republica, women sat in the 
sun knitting wool socks, caps and scarves 
for the troops on the islands 

The crisis had performed the almost 
miraculous feat of welding a historically 
divided and complex society into a united 
front. A local Gallup poll published in 
Buenos Aires last week indicated that 
90% of those questioned believed that Ar- 
gentina should use force if necessary to re- 
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“This war has shown that we can stand up and say we are somebody.” 


backed the leadership on this issue. 
Explained Air Force Chaplain Father 
Roque Manuel Puyelli, who spent three 
weeks on the occupied islands: “The Ar- 
gentine people are certain about this war 
and what it means. Only two days before 
the invasion everybody could sense the 
dissension within the country, problems 
with the working classes. After the inva- 
sion, all the other problems went back be- 
hind the curtain, a long way away.” Not 
surprisingly, government officials have 


Aires. News of the sinking 
threw a pall of mourning 
over the whole city, where the families of 
many of the dead and wounded live. In 
the local shops and streets, people talked 
of the disaster in hushed, listless voices 

As the slow process of counting and 
identifying the casualties dragged on, 
relatives of the sailors waited anx- 
iously at the gates of the naval base, 
speaking little, listening to their car ra- 
dios. One by one, they received the 
news: dead or alive. An officer's wife, 


on learning that her husband had been 
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rescued, erupted in tears and laughter. 

As potential targets of British bomb- 
ing attacks along the coast, Punta Alta 
and other southern coastal cities last week 
ordered nighttime blackouts. Schoolchil- 
dren began wearing identification tags 
with their name and blood group, and 
ducking under their desks in air-raid 
drills. “The war has really come home to 
us,” says a Punta Alta housewife. “We 
thought the British navy would never 
come down [to the South Atlantic], or if 
they did, that the guns would never come 
out and none of the ships would be lost. 
We never thought it would go this far.” 
Asked if the barren, storm-blown Malvi- 
nas were worth all this sacrifice, she an- 
swered without hesitation: “Definitely!” 
Added a travel agent in the southern port 
of Comodoro Rivadavia: “If we pull out of 
the Malvinas, I would commit suicide.” 

There was another side to the Argen- 
tines’ sense of national unity and purpose: 
a growing xenophobia directed not only 
against the British but against Americans. 
Those onetime friends were no longer as 
popular as they were before the U.S. an- 
nounced its support for Britain on April 
30. While there were remarkably few re- 
ports of personal mistreatment of either 
Britons or Americans living in Argentina, 
the signs of ill feeling were unmistakable. 
The Argentine magazine Tal Cual lam- 
pooned British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher as a “pirate, witch and assas- 
sin.” Radio stations were playing fewer 
English and American records. The 
Franco Inglesa, one of Buenos Aires’ fash- 
ionable pharmacies, last week pointedly 
dropped the Inglesa. Fearing an increase 
of hostility, the U.S. embassy last week 
recommended that “nonessential” mem- 
bers of its 95-person staff and some de- 
pendents of diplomatic officials leave the 
country temporarily. A few U.S. compa- 
nies were taking similar steps. 


| eiet the crisis is resolved, the Ar- 
gentines had already achieved much 
of what they had sought at the outset of 
their bold and headstrong venture. For 
once, they were cheering and dying for a 
common cause. Despite the obvious exag- 
gerations of their propaganda, they had 
proved that they had greater military ca- 
pability than many outsiders had given 
them credit for. Most important, they had 
forced the world to take them and their 
claim to the Malvinas seriously. “This 
war has shown that we can stand up and 
say we are somebody,” said a Buenos 
Aires businessman. “No one likes wars. 
We are not used to wars. But when it 
came to a test, the military, who have 
been such a tangible part of Argentine 
life, proved that they could do what 
they were supposed to do.” Perhaps. But a 
bigger test for the country’s rulers will 
come after the war is over and the un- 
common unity it produced begins to 


unravel. —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Barry Hillenbrand and Gavin Scott/ 
Buenos Aires 








The Falklands 


Super-Etendard fighter-bombers at Rio Grande military base in southern Argentina 


“You Ought to Be Shot” 


The only North American journalist allowed to remain south of Buenos Aires 
after military restrictions were placed on the southern coast, TIME Correspondent 
William McWhirter spent five days in Ushuaia (pop. 10,000), the world’s southern- 
most town. There he encountered surprising warmth and civility from a people 
whose nation was at war. But all that ended on April 30, when the U.S. declared its 
support for Britain. McWhirter was ordered to leave for Buenos Aires on the first 
available flight. He describes his experience: 


t daybreak in Ushuaia I was put on a 44-seat air force Fokker turboprop for a 
Anai flight to the coastal bases of Rio Grande and Rio Gallegos. It was the 
first leg of a three-flight, twelve-hour journey in custody. It was also an edgy and 
unpleasant experience. My bags were “searched” twice, that being the kindest 
term for the hostile way in which personal contents can be scornfully tossed, 
spilled and made to seem like bits of compromising evidence all their own. Why 
was a “distinguished” American journalist carrying a duffel bag? Why were his 
shirts rumpled? One army officer found a bottle of shampoo to be suspicious. An- 
other officer confiscated an assortment of old notes, then asked me to number 
each page with a forwarding address. That was so I could not later claim any- 
thing had been stolen, he explained. “How old are you?” asked an officer. 
“You've lived a good life. You ought to be shot.” 

At Rio Gallegos I was put aboard a six-seat air force Turbo Commander 
bound for Comodoro Rivadavia. It was jammed with commuting army officers. 
There were no buenos dias, no smiles. Just two hours of their Staring impassively 
at the American passenger. Their looks said they assumed I was there because I 
had done something wrong, something against them and their country. 

Although I was kept in confinement at each airport along the way—official 
permission was required to walk to the restroom—the trip north provided a 
unique view of a country that was not only mobilized, but now half expecting a 
wider war. The airports that only a few days before had exhibited a kind of nor- 
malcy were now closed down completely. 

At each airport the war had swiftly overtaken any trace of civilian life. The 
camouflaged C-130 cargo planes were dropping like slow-moving drone bees 
onto the runways, their engines still running as they loaded up for unknown des- 
tinations. Despite reports of heavy British bombing of the runway at Port Stan- 
ley, one pallet of mail and Argentine magazines was routinely marked IS. MALVI- 
NAS. In Comodoro Rivadavia a convoy of perhaps 40 Mercedes-Benz trucks 
painted in camouflage carried units of the country’s elite paratrooper corps. I was 
repeatedly told that the reason for the tightened security at the airports was an 
expected mainland bombardment by the British. The towns behind the airports 
remained oddly still. Buenos Aires is for the big rallies. Comodoro Rivadavia 
could manage only a long line of cars draped in the blue-and-white Argentine 
colors moving through the town in silence, as solemn as a funeral procession. 

Finally I was told there was a plane ready to take me back to Buenos Aires, 
From the outside it was a normal Boeing 707 with Aerolineas Argentinas mark- 
ings. Only after I boarded did I realize that the Argentines had had the last laugh: 
the plane was an empty shell used for transporting cargo and troops. It might be 
uncomfortable enough with several hundred soldiers as its only source of heat, but 
a single passenger sitting on a bare metal floor in the darkness was not enough to 
keep the temperature above that of a meat locker. The last sentence from the pilot: 
“Maybe the passenger would like a whisky and a steak dinner?” They were not of- 
fered, nor do I expect they will be in the days to come. 
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Washington faces losses, whoever wins in the Falklands 


One of the first casualties in 
the war for the Falkland Is- 
lands has been the Reagan 
Administration’s troubled 
attempt to mold its global 
ideology into a coherent for- 
eign policy. Ronald Reagan 
came into office with an 
East-West world view that saw each crisis 
as a possible target of Soviet expansionism 
that must be vigorously opposed. Once 
again, unexpected events showed the 
world to be more complex than that, but 
no less challenging. 

Plunged into the perilous currents of 
a South Atlantic struggle that nobody 








seemed sure how to control, the U.S. found 
itself trying to mediate between Argenti- 
na, a would-be partner in the effort to fight 
Communist influence in the Western 
Hemisphere, and Britain, a historic ally 
that is Washington’s staunchest supporter 
in the NATO alliance. The more intense the 
battle between the two countries became, 
the more the U.S. stood to lose—and the 
more, it could be said, the Soviet Union 
might stand to gain. As former Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger put it last week, 
“Sometimes you come up against a situa- 
tion where you can’t win.” 

The most immediate consequence of 
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Stormy Times for the U.S. 





the conflict is the breakdown, at least for 
the moment, of Reagan’s attempt to forge 
an alliance among nations in the Ameri- 
cas to fight Marxist influence in the hemi- 
sphere. Washington’s decision to back 
Britain with sanctions as well as rhetoric 
has helped to divide the Americas once 
again along North-South lines. A sweep- 
ing alliance ‘of left- and right-wing re- 
gimes, spanning the ideological spectrum 
from Cuba to Brazil, has rallied to support 
Argentina, miscasting it as a victim of co- 
lonialist subjugation. “The tilt toward 
Britain will destroy the coalition we must 
have if we are to prevent a Communist 


| takeover of Central America,” said North 
predicted, nobody wanted and nobody | 


Carolina Republican Jesse Helms, the 
lone opponent of a Senate resolution en- 
dorsing a pro-British policy. 

Whether the rift between the U.S. and 
its Latin neighbors will prove serious de- 
pends on how long the Falklands dispute 
lasts. While the U.S. and Britain are 
aligned against a Latin American nation, 
“Hispanidad,” the tradition of Latin 
American solidarity, will remain at the 
fore, overshadowing a myriad of inter- 
American territorial and ideological dis- 
putes, like Argentina’s quarrel with Chile 
over the Beagle Channel. Already there 
are mutterings within the Organization of 
American States about moving the head- 





quarters of that hemispheric coalition out 
of Washington, or forming a purely His- 
panic rival group. Said a senior O.A:S. offi- 
cial: “Never has the U.S. done so much so 
fast to destroy its image in Latin Ameri- 
ca.” But some State Department officials 
still believe most Latin American nations, 
despite their verbal support for Argentina, 
are discomforted by the junta’s use of force 
to settle its territorial dispute with Britain, 
and realize that their long-range economic 
and political interests are inevitably 
linked to the U.S. Says one optimistic ana- 
lyst: “We should not take this lightly, but 
in six months it will be forgotten.” One ex- 
ample of the attitude at work: Brazilian 
President Joao Figueiredo, even though he 
has condemned U:S. support for Britain, 
did not cancel his state visit to Washington 
this week. 


he Administration tried hard to re- 
duce the damage to its relations 
with Latin America. Secretary of 
State Alexander Haig wrote to | 
members of the O.A.S. last week, assuring 
them that the U.S. is sensitive to their anti- 
colonial concerns. He said that the U'S. 
sided with Britain only to uphold the all- 
important principle of nonaggression, 
which decrees that force should not be 
used to resolve international disputes. 
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| President Reagan wrote personal notes to 
five key Latin American leaders with a 
similar message. Said he: “My Govern- 
ment fully understands the deep national 
commitment of Argentina to recover the 
islands and its frustrations of long years of 
fruitless negotiations.” 

Washington's pro-British tilt, which it 

had little choice about adopting in the end, 
severely damaged what was a blossoming, 
albeit controversial, relationship with Ar- 
gentina. The junta in Buenos Aires, 
shunned by the Carter Administration be- 
cause of indefensible human rights viola- 
tions, was courted by Reagan asa strategic 
ally in the anti-Communist crusade. Last 
year Administration officials proposed the 
resumption of arms sales to Argentina, 
which, like the U.S., is supporting the mili- 
tary campaign of El Salvador's govern- 
ment against leftist guerrillas. Some Latin 
American experts regarded this friendly 
abrazo as naive and misguided. Argued 
Johns Hopkins University Professor Rior- 
dan Roett: “The idea of a U.S. condomini- 
um of interest with the Argentine military 
to thwart revolution was a terrible one. Its 
demise is no loss.”” 
Some of the anti-Soviet hard-liners 
within the Administration fear that the 
rupture of relations with Argentina may 
drive it into an alignment with Moscow. 
But most experts consider this unlikely, 
even if the regime of General Leopoldo 
Galtieri is overthrown. Capitalist and pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic, Argentina is 
not a likely place for a Marxist revolution, 
especially after years of violent govern- 
ment repression of leftists. Any regime 
that replaces Galtieri will almost certainly 
also be controlled by the anti-Communist 
military. 

Nevertheless, the current crisis could 
ease Argentina into closer ties with the So- 
viet Union, its No. | trading partner. To 
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the junta undermined the 1980 US. grain 








embargo against Moscow, and now sells 
77% of Argentina’s crop to the Soviets. “It 
is altogether possible that the Argentines 
may want to give the Soviets base rights,” 
says Richard Helms, former director of 
the CIA. Even if it were to keep the Krem- 
lin atarm’s length, an Argentina humiliat- 
ed by the outcome of the Falklands crisis 
could be dangerously destabilizing to the 
region. Buenos Aires has not signed the 
nuclear nonproliferation treaty and oper- 
ates a reactor capable of making weapons- 
grade plutonium. Question: Would a 
vengeful regime build the Bomb? Would it 
threaten to use it? 


oscow, which has been more of 
a taunting spectator than a 
participant in the Falklands 
dispute, stands to gain the most 
from the North-South fighting, even if the 
government in Argentina does not be- 
come more accommodating to the Sovi- 
ets. Both Haig and British Foreign Secre- 
tary Francis Pym have complained that 
the U.S.S.R. has been “fishing in troubled 
waters” with its propaganda attempts to 


| capitalize on the crisis. Soviet President 


Leonid Brezhnev, speaking at a Moscow 
dinner honoring Nicaraguan Leader 
Daniel Ortega Saavedra, said that the 
South Atlantic confrontation occurred 
“precisely because there are forces that 
are trying to preserve or restore their po- 
sitions of dominance and to impose for- 
eign oppression.” In deference to his 
Marxist guest, Brezhnev did not embrace 
the junta’s cause more explicitly. 

For Cuba, too, the Falklands present 
an Opportunity to insinuate itself with Ar- 
gentina and other Latin American neigh- 
bors after years of isolation. Havana’s 
ambassador to Buenos Aires, Emilio Ara- 
gones Navarro, went so far as to say that 


the dismay of the Carter Administration, | “we ought to be fighting. The cause of the | 


be 


America and of the Third World.” Yet de- 


| spite the self-serving rhetoric of the Soviets 





and their clients, the majority view is that 
the Falklands will not inflate into an East- 
West showdown. “Frankly, I do not see 
the danger of this escalating to that ex- 
tent,” Reagan said last week. 

The outcome of the Falklands war is 
almost sure to involve U.S. military strate- 
gy as well as diplomatic policy. The first 
full-scale naval battle in 40 years erupted 
just as Reagan’s five-year, $1.6 trillion de- 
fense buildup was being debated by the 


| Senate. The war provides ammunition to 


both sides of a dispute about the effective- 


| ness of large surface ships for projecting 


| 





power into areas of conflict. 

Navy Secretary John Lehman de- 
fended the Administration's plan to build 
110 new surface ships, including spending 
$7 billion for two 90,000-ton Nimitz-class 
nuclear aircraft carriers. The sinking of 
the Sheffield, said Lehman, showed that 
relying on smaller aircraft carriers, as pro- 
posed by Colorado Democrat Gary Hart 
and other military reformers, would be 
dangerous. Only large carriers can trans- 


Malvinas is the cause of Cuba, of Latin 





port airborne defenses, including F-14 _ 


“Tomcat” fighters and surveillance 
planes, that will adequately protect fleets 
against modern missiles. The Argentine 
plane carrying Exocet missiles “would not 
have gotten anywhere near one of our bat- 
tle groups,” he claimed. Lehman also in- 
sisted that the war shattered the reform- 
ers’ argument that there are “low-threat” 
areas of potential conflict that could be ad- 
equately handled by less sophisticated na- 
val weapons. 

Hart responded that the smaller 
40,000-ton carriers he proposes would, like 
the Nimitz, still be able to carry F-14s for 
their defense. In a letter to his fellow Sena- 
tors, Hart argues that the sinking of the 
two warships near the Falklands shows 
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how vulnerable surface ships are to mod- 
ern missiles and submarines. It is wiser, he 


contended, to rely on a larger number of 


less expensive ships than to put too many 


eggs in one basket. Military reformers be- | 


lieve that the current state of technology 
gives an edge to those trying to destroy, 
rather than defend, a surface ship; U.S. 
carriers and battleships are particularly 
vulnerable to Soviet radar-guided missiles 
that can be launched from medium-range 
Backfire bombers. Said one official: “Why 
go out and build a $40 million ship when it 
can be wiped out by a $100,000 bullet?” 
The Senate last week decided to send the 
defense spending bill back to committee 
for further consideration. 

Another military lesson of the war is 
that world arms sales often beget unin- 
tended consequences. The flagship of the 
Argentine fleet is an aircraft carrier built 
by Britain; the Sheffield was sunk by a 
missile made in France. U.S. proposals to 
sell F-SE fighter jets to Taiwan have ex- 
acerbated another lingering territorial 
dispute. Vice President George Bush went 
to Peking last week to try to ease Sino- 
American tensions caused by the pro- 


posed arms sale. 
4 ing, upset elements of Reagan's 
foreign policy and unraveled key 
alliances. It has dissipated much of the 
good will gained by Reagan’s Caribbean 
Basin Initiative, an economic and trade 
development plan that is currently being 
challenged in Congress by special-interest 
groups. A House Ways and Means Sub- 
committee, for example, voted last week to 
lessen trade preferences for shoes and 
| rum. The Administration position on the 
Falklands has also undercut its controver- 
sial goal of convincing Latin America that 
the most dangerous threat to the stability 
of the hemisphere is the kind of subver- 
sion, promoted by the Soviets and their 
surrogates, that currently threatens the 
government of El Salvador. 

Perhaps the lasting lesson of the Falk- 
lands, however, may be that in charting a 
foreign policy through turbulent seas, cer- 
tain basic lodestars must not be forsaken. 
Reagan and Haig have correctly noted 
that one issue of principle supersedes more 
pragmatic considerations: political dis- 
putes and territorial claims should be 
solved by law rather than military aggres- 
sion. Asa senior State Department official 
said last week: “The simple bottom line is 
thal aggression cannot be, and cannot be 
seen to be, rewarded.” The short-term 
consequences of the U.S. decision to op- 
pose, firmly if perhaps belatedly, Argenti- 
na’s invasion of the disputed islands is 
clearly harmful to Reagan’s Latin Ameri- 
can policies. But, unlike the long-term 
consequences that would come from con- 
doning such action, the damage is, or 
ought to be, reparable. —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and Bruce W. 
Nelan/Washington 





he unexpected turbulence in the 
South Atlantic has, for the time be- 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


A Global Cowboy Plays It Cool 


he Falkland Islands crisis has become for Ronald Reagan an intense seminar 

on geopolitics and war, focusing questions of stunning clarity on almost every 
aspect of the exercise of world power. Reagan, derided a year ago by Leonid 
Brezhnev as a global cowboy, has emerged as the man who repeatedly cautioned 
his Government in secret meetings, “Don’t shoot from the hip.” 
recall of the U.S. Ambassador to Buenos Aires and cancellation of all contracts 
between the nations. Reagan was bothered by such an instant and severe public 
tilt toward the British. He decided instead “to go down the middle.” The Presi- 
dent told his aides that he did not intend in reality to be neutral but wanted a 








* | for “heavy diplomacy,” not making 
Questions about the crisis, in the Rose Garden moves for war. The eager Haig was 
sent on his peace shuttle. 

When Reagan was told late at night that the Argentine cruiser General 
Belgrano had gone down, his first question was about the loss of life. The ca- 
sualties profoundly affected Reagan and in his view altered the chemistry of 
the crisis. He became increasingly distressed as the numbers mounted, since 
these deaths deepen distrust and hatred. 

After his first phone call April 1 to President Leopoldo Galtieri, Reagan 
was perplexed by the Argentine’s determination to put troops on the Falk- 
lands. Reagan found Galtieri’s argument about lingering colonialism uncon- 
vincing. Nor could the President accept the British obsession with self- 
determination for the 1,800 residents of the islands. Reagan was tutored, 
at his request, on the deeper motivations and the historic perspectives of the 
two nations. 

Although Reagan downplayed the drama, his appetite for information was 
strong. When the Sheffield was hit by the Argentines, Reagan wanted details on 
the French-made missile that struck the ship. He also wanted to know why the 
British had split up their fleet, thus leaving the destroyer exposed. 

Until last week the President accepted the British theory that a show of force 
would drive Argentina into negotiations before there was significant loss of life. 
With the attack on the Sheffield and rising indignation against the US. through- 
out Latin America, Reagan conceded that this idea had been a miscalculation. 
Some of the President’s advisers concluded that perhaps they had abandoned 
evenhandedness a bit too dramatically, even though Reagan’s luck seemed to be 
holding. A reminder for next time: more finesse. 
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| Soviets prefer. “When we sit down, I 
| will tell President Brezhnev that the 
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Time to START, Says Reagan 


The President unveils a strategic arms reduction proposal 





s a candidate for the presidency in 

1980, Ronald Reagan was vocally un- 
enthusiastic about the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT). He charged that 
the talks had favored the Soviet Union 
and that the SALT II treaty, signed by 
Jimmy Carter but unratified by the Sen- 
ate, was “fatally flawed.” Yet Reagan in- 
sisted repeatedly that he was committed 
to the goal of “real arms control” and 
“equal, significant reductions.” In a tele- 
vision ad shortly before the election, he 
vowed, “As President, I will make imme- 
diate preparations for negotiations on a 
SALT III treaty.” 

Those preparations have taken 
nearly 16 months—a third of a presi- 
dential term. In the meantime, Rea- 
gan has changed the acronym from 
SALT to START, substituting “reduc- 
tion” for “limitation.” His critics were 
beginning to wonder if the real name 
of the game was perhaps STALL. But in 
a speech he took to his alma mater, 
Eureka College in Illinois, on Sun- 
day—his most comprehensive address 
on East-West relations since taking of- 
fice—Reagan finally unveiled his pro- 
posal for a new round in negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. He suggested 
that the talks begin in June and reiter- 
ated his suggestion of a meeting with 
Leonid Brezhnev at the United Na- 
tions next month, but said he would be 
willing to have a summit later, as the 


US. is ready to build a new under- 
standing,” said Reagan. “I will tell him 
that his people and his government 
have nothing to fear from the U.S.” 

The White House hopes that the 
speech, which chastised the Soviets for 
mischief making around the globe, will 
also ease some of the pressure that 
Reagan has been feeling from both the 
West European antinuclear movement 
and domestic advocates of an arms 
freeze. However, the proposal is so ambi- 
tious—and so favorable to the U.S.—that 
it is likely to touch off a new round of de- 
bate about the feasibility, and even the 
sincerity, of Administration arms-control 
policy. At the same time, the far right is 
likely to criticize Reagan for proposing 
any diplomacy at all with the Soviets. 

In a carefully worded passage that 
was transmitted to Moscow before deliv- 
ery, Reagan said the U.S. wanted to “re- 
duce significantly the most destabilizing 
systems—ballistic missiles, the number of 
warheads they carry, and their overall de- 
structive potential.” He added that the re- 
ductions should take place in two phases 
of unspecified duration. At the end of the 
first, he hopes for at least a 33% draw- 
down from current levels, with only half 
of each side’s remaining missile warheads 
permitted on land. He envisions even 
deeper cuts at the end of the second 














phase—as much as 50%, according to a 
top presidential aide. 

Thus, under Reagan’s initiative, both 
superpowers’ arsenals of nuclear missiles 
would be reduced dramatically, and to 
equal levels. But the cuts would be deepest 
in those categories of weapons where the 
Soviet Union has, over the decades, con- 
centrated its own strength—particularly 
large intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs) with multiple independently tar- 
getable re-entry vehicles (MIRVs). The 
U.S. has fewer and smaller ICBMs, with 
fewer and less destructive land-based 
MIRVs. On the other hand, it has a more 














beyond any level justified by the legiti- 
mate needs of self-defense. Those war- 
heads are now so numerous, so powerful 
and so accurate that they raise the specter 
of a pre-emptive strike against the US. 
The Soviets’ monstrous ICBMs have given 
them a nearly 3-to-1 advantage over the 
U.S. in “throw weight”—the cumulative 
power to “throw” megatons of death and 
destruction at the other nation. That ex- 
cessive throw weight on the Soviet side of 
the scales has upset the strategic balance. 
Therefore the onus is on the U.S.S.R. to 
make deeper cuts. In fact, in his Eureka 
speech, Reagan said he wants eventually 
to reduce both sides’ missile throw weight 
to “less than current American levels.” 

Coupled with its $1.6 trillion, five-year 
defense budget and its plan to push ahead 
with the MX, cruise missiles, the Trident 
II submarine program, the B-! and 
Stealth bombers, the Reagan START 
proposal in effect offers the Soviets a 
choice: accept a bilateral deal requiring 
a cutback on the weapons that may 
have made the U.S. vulnerable toa first 
strike, or the U.S. will redress the bal- 
ance unilaterally by deploying an array 
of new weapons. In other words, make 
sacrifices now or face a greatly in- 
creased American threat later. 

Whether the Reagan proposal can 
be the basis of serious negotiation de- 
pends largely on three factors: 1) 
whether the Soviet leadership, in the 
midst of its transition to the post- 
Brezhnev era, can absorb what may 
initially come as a shock, then respond 
with a constructive counterproposal; 2) 
whether the Reagan Administration is 
prepared to make substantial compro- 
mises in the negotiations for an even- 
tual agreement; and 3) whether the 
Congress will continue to support the 
Administration’s extremely expensive 
defense plans, which constitute the 
“or-else” inducement for the Soviets to 
bargain. 

Meanwhile, SALT Ili—despite Rea- 
gan’s denunciation of it and the Sen- 
ate’s refusal to ratify it—is still being 








“It's O.K., as long as we can see eye to eye.” 


diversified deterrent, with more of its 
nuclear firepower aboard bombers and 
submarines. 

Under Reagan's ceilings, the US. 
would have to make considerably less of 
an adjustment in its strategic forces than 
would the Soviet Union. That feature of 
the proposal will almost certainly prompt 
the Soviets to charge that it is unfair and 
one-sided. No doubt some American 
arms-control advocates will agree, accus- 
ing the Administration of making the 
Kremlin an offer it cannot possibly ac- 
cept—a deceptively equal-looking, delib- 
erately nonnegotiable proposal that is 
part of what some suspect is the hard- 
liners’ secret agenda of sabotaging disar- 
mament so that the U.S. can get on with 
the business of rearmament. 

Administration officials deny that ac- 
cusation. They contend that the Soviets 
have proliferated land-based warheads 








observed informally by both sides. It 

imposes some limitations on the same 
Soviet weapons that START would reduce 
drastically. Given Reagan’s avowed goal 
of achieving reductions, it is ironic that 
the only part of the SALT II treaty that the 
Soviets are not living up to is a provision 
that would, if the agreement were formal- 
ly in force, require them to reduce 450 of 
their older strategic weapons. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who have supported the 
treaty, worry that if informal observance 
breaks down, the Soviets will be in a posi- 
tion to add to their ICBM forces 
much more quickly than the U.S. can take 
countermeasures. 

Reagan intends START as a substitute 
for, and improvement on, SALT. But he is | 
taking a big chance: if START proves to be | 
a nonstarter, the U.S. may wind up with- | 
out either the benefits envisaged by Rea- 
gan’s bold proposal or SALT’s more mod- 
est achievements. —By Strobe Talbott. 
Reported by Laurence I. Barrett/ Peoria, ill. 
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The Second Time Around 





Reagan and Senate Republicans okay a budget, but can it pass? 


“Ww ere going to get a budget,” ex- 
claimed Senate Majority Leader 
Howard Baker. “We're well on the way.” 
Baker’s enthusiasm may have been a trifle 
premature. Just a week after negotiations 
between the White House and Congress 
on the budget for fiscal 1983 had broken 
down amid partisan squabbling, a new 
compromise proposal was hastily ap- 
proved by Ronald Reagan and the Repub- 
lican-controlled Senate Budget Commit- 
tee. Yet no sooner had the White House 
and G.O.P. leaders reached that accord 
than congressional Democrats launched a 
broadside against it. Charged Senator Er- 
nest Hollings of South Carolina, 
the ranking Democrat on the 
Budget Committee: “It’s Stock- 
man and his gimmickry. These 
are squishy figures.” 

The compromise, spear- 
headed by Pete Domenici of 
New Mexico, chairman of the 
Senate Budget Committee, calls 
for increasing tax revenues by 
$95 billion and cutting spending 
by $322 billion over the next 
three years. Growth in defense 
expenditures would be slashed 
by $22 billion. A freeze would be 
placed on discretionary pro- 
grams, such as health and educa- 
tion, for a savings of $39 billion. 
Salaries for federal and military 
employees and cost of living in- 
creases in veterans’ benefits and 
pensions would be frozen in 1983 
and then allowed to grow at a 
rate no greater than 4% annually 
over the next two years, for a $43 
billion savings. The plan also 
calls for picking up $40 billion in 
savings from Social Security over 
| the next three years, through un- 





ing cost of living adjustments (COLAs) for 
Social Security this year. Reagan and his 
aides quickly dismissed that plan as politi- 
cally suicidal. “We decided not to touch 
Social Security for purely selfish political 
reasons,” admitted one White House as- 
sistant. “For the good of the economy, it 
should be adjusted.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Senate 
Budget Committee unanimously rejected 
Reagan’s original February budget, 20 to 
0. Majority Leader Baker then telephoned 
James Baker to come to his office. The 
White House Chief of Staff brought along 
OMB Director David Stockman and two 








Domenici, right, shows his new T shirt to Hollings before hearing 


the $39 billion he is now requesting. 

The most controversial element in the 
new package is the provision for saving 
$40 billion in the Social Security system. | 
According to Domenici, that figure is the 
sum needed to keep the system solvent 
over the next three years; but the Do- 
menici compromise sidesteps entirely the 
problem of how to reach that goal. As one 
White House aide vaguely put it, “It could 
come from Social Security tax increases or 
reduced benefits.”” The White House sug- 
gested that the solution should be left toa | 
blue-ribbon panel appointed by Reagan 
last December to study the system. Its re- 
port is not due until the end of the year, af- 
ter the elections. 

Democrats on the Hill quickly at- 
tacked the Social Security savings plan. 
“What they are doing is fraught with dan- 
ger,” warned House Democratic Floor 
cary—uri Leader Jim Wright of Texas. “I 
don’t know how you take out $40 
billion from Social Security with- 
out reducing benefits.” Added 
Senate Minority Leader Robert 
Byrd of West Virginia: “It is 
mortgaging the economic future 
of the elderly.” Others dismissed 
the new budget proposal as 
a meaningless numbers game, 
since it had no specifics on 
how new revenues would be 
raised or which defense program | 
would be cut. 

In the Senate, Howard Baker 
plans to move the budget to a 
floor vote as soon as possible, 
and he is convinced that it will 
pass. The real battle will be in 
the Democrat-controlled House, 
where Budget Committee Chair- 
man Jim Jones of Oklahoma will 
begin putting together his ver- 
sion this week. He has already 
decided his budget will project 
the same deficits over three years 
as Reagan’s new proposal, but 
the details will obviously be quite 
different. 








specified means. Under the plan, 
the deficit for 1983 is estimated 
at $106 billion, with the gap narrowing to 


if Congress took no action, the shortfall for 
1983 would be $182 billion, swelling to 
$216 billion in 1984 and $233 billion in 
1985. 

The new proposal was quickly 
patched together last week when the 
White House concluded that unless Rea- 
gan seized the initiative, it would look as if 


get-making process. At a White House 
meeting last Monday, Chief of Staff James 
Baker bluntly told his colleagues: “We've 
got 48 hours to put together a Republican 
alternative.” In a meeting between Rea- 
gan and twelve Republican members of 
the Senate Budget Committee, Domenici 
pushed for an updated version of a budget 
he had proposed last February. The major 
problem: Domenici still insisted on freez- 





$69 billion in 1984 and $39 billion in 1985; | 


he had completely lost control of the bud- | 





aides, and in 90 minutes a new budget was 
hammered out. After Reagan assured Do- 
menici of his support, the Senate Budget 
Committee approved the plan that eve- 
ning by a partisan vote, with eleven Re- 
publicans for and nine Democrats against. 


he new budget signals a substantial 

retreat from the positions that Rea- 
gan originally staked out last February. 
But it also represents a slight toughening 
of the terms he had been ready to offer 
in his compromise proposal to the Demo- 
crats two weeks ago. The President was 
then willing to raise tax revenues by 
$122 billion, instead of $95 billion, and to 
cut the rise in defense spending by $28 
billion, rather than $22 billion. At the 


| same time, Reagan offered to slash 


spending for discretionary programs by 


only $35 billion two weeks ago, instead of 


A solid alternative or a numbers game based on squish 'y figures? 





The White House is not opti- 
mistic about striking a biparti- 
san deal with the House Democrats. In- 
deed, Reagan at week’s end charged 
Congressmen who opposed the new bud- | 
get proposal with “obstructionism” and 
“demagoguery.” If nothing else, the 
White House was relieved to have an al- 
ternative budget that not only satisfies 
most Republicans on the Hill but can also 
be used to attach blame to the opposition 
if the economy continues to stagger. “The 
bottom line is Republican unity,” said one 
Administration aide. “Then we are in a 
position of attacking the Democrats for 
blocking the economic recovery.” That is 
a familiar political ploy, and the Demo- 
crats themselves have been known to use 
it. Still, it just might upset those non- 
political types who thought the bottom 
line was supposed to be the national 
good. —By James Kelly. Reported by Douglas 
Brew and Neil MacNeil/Washington 
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Excerpt from videotape of Carter in Dayton with Hinckley, circled, a few feet away 


“Loser of a One-Man Race” 








I remain the far side of crazy 
I remain the mortal enemy of man 


Bie poetic self-indictment was among 
the assorted scribblings that FBI 
agents found in a hotel room rented by 
John W. Hinckley Jr., 26, the day before 
his attempted assassination of President 
Reagan on March 30, 1981. The agents 
also seized a paperback book called The 
Fox Is Crazy Too, about a master criminal 
who used an insanity defense to escape 
conviction. “Was he crazy or just pretend- 
ing?” asked a blurb on the book’s cover 
“Was he sane or just pretending?” That is 
the central issue in Hinckley’s trial, which 
got under way in a federal district court in 
Washington last week 

The prosecution contends that 
Hinckley, who is charged with trying to 
kill the President and three others, was 
sane and responsible for his act. The 
crime, declared Chief Prosecutor Roger 
Adelman in his opening statement to 
the jury of seven women and five men, 
was “a deliberate, planned, premeditat- 
ed. indeed a calculated attack.” In his 
presentation, Defense Attorney Vincent 
Fuller told the jury that “the basic un- 
derlying facts of the tragic events are 
not in dispute.” The case for the de- 
fense: Hinckley was legally insane at 
the time of the shootings and could not 
understand or control his actions. Said 
Fuller: “The mentally ill, the insane, 
can calculate, can plan, can indeed pre- 
meditate some of the most bizarre kinds 
of activities.” 

Hinckley sat, pale and hunched, dis- 
playing no emotion, as the prosecution 
showed an NBC videotape of the shootings 
outside the Washington Hilton Hotel and 
questioned witnesses of the attack, includ- 








ing two of the victims, Secret Service 
Agent Timothy McCarthy and District of 
Columbia Police Officer Thomas Dela- 
hanty. The prosecution also showed a star- 
tling ABC videotape of President Jimmy 
Carter campaigning in Dayton, Ohio, on 
Oct. 2, 1980. While Carter shook hands in 
a crowd, Hinckley’s face appeared, bob- 
bing up and down, in and out of focus, only 
six feet away from the President. A week 
later Hinckley was arrested at the Nash- 
ville airport for carrying three handguns; 
Carter was then in town campaigning. 

It remains to be seen whether evi- 
dence collected after the shooting by FBI 
agents from Hinckley’s room 
at Washington's Park Central 
Hotel and at his parents’ home 
in Evergreen, Colo., will prove 
more of a boon to the prosecu- 
tion or the defense. Among the 
items agents found were a 
black plastic toy pistol and a 
Band-Aid box with a note in- 
side reading “This plane has 
been hijacked!” There were 
also magazine and newspaper 
clips on the deaths of John 
Lennon and Elvis Presley and 
the shooting of former Ala- 
bama Governor George Wallace. Among 
Hinckley’s books was The Fan, the story 
of a deranged youth who stalks an actress 
Inside was an unmailed postcard with 
portraits of Ronald and Nancy Reagan 
on one side. On the reverse was a bizarre 
message to Actress Jodie Foster, 19, with 
whom Hinckley was infatuated “Dear 
Jodie, Don’t they make a darling couple? 
Nancy is downright sexy One day you 
and I will occupy the White House and 
the peasants will drool with envy Until 
then, please do your best to remain a Vir- 
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VAY . 
Actress Jodie Foster 


How John Hinckley, on trial for shooting Reagan, saw himself | 


| went to Hollywood seeking instant success 





gin. You are a virgin, aren't you? Love, 
John.” 

The defense will undoubtedly use a 
number of Hinckley’s rambling verses to 
buttress its portrayal of the would-be 
killer as a tortured psychotic who can- 
not be held accountable for his actions. 
“{Pretend] you are Satan’s long-lost 
illegitimate son/ a solitary weed among 
the carnations,” Hinckley wrote in one 
poem, “a child without a home the los- 
er of a one-man race.” Another verse 
notes: “I have become what I wanted to 
be all along, a psychopathic poet.” 


i to his attorney, Hinckley 
was a lonely, timid child who became 
increasingly withdrawn as he grew up and 
finally retreated into a world of fantasies. | 
Hinckley dropped in and out of college, 


as a songwriter, created a mythical group 
called the American Front Organization. 
He became obsessed with the film Taxi 
Driver, the story of a loner who stalks a 
presidential candidate; Foster was fea- 
tured as a child prostitute. After the 
murder of Lennon, Hinckley visited the 
Dakota apartment building in New York 
City and stood with a pistol in his pocket 
in the place where the former Beatle was 
killed. 

Hinckley’s well-to-do family in Colo- 
rado tried to help him but without success. 
His mother JoAnn testified to years of an- 
guish, noting that her son’s depressed con- 
dition had worsened dramatically in the 
fall of 1980. In October the family consid- 
ered placing him in a mental hospital; a 
psychiatrist said no, urging the Hinckleys 
to persuade their son to accept responsi- 
bility for himself. John’s parents gave him 
an ultimatum: by March 1, 1981, he was 
to have a job. Instead, he left home; a 





| week later he called from New York, in- 





coherent. The family sent him 
money to fly back to Denver 
After he returned, Mrs. Hinck- | 
ley testified, the psychiatrist 
advised his parents: “Give him 
$100 and tell him goodbye!” 
A week before the assassi- 
nation attempt, Mrs. Hinckley 
drove her son to the Denver 
airport to catch a flight to Cal- 
ifornia. Getting out of the car, 
he told her: “Well, Mom, I 
want to thank you for every- 
thing you've done for me.” 
Mrs. Hinckley told the court 


| “He looked so bad and so sad and so ab- 


solutely in despair, and I was frightened 
and I didn’t know what to do. I said, 
‘You're very welcome,’ and I said it so 
coldly.” That was the last she heard of 
John, she said, until a Washington re- 
porter called to ask if she knew that 
her son had just shot the President. She 
wept at the memory. The judge called a 
recess as John Hinckley was led from 
the courtroom, shaken by his mother’s 
appearance. —By Anastasia Toufexis. | 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Washington 
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1. TRIM LINE 
GAS SAVER FLEET 


With U-HAUL, you get a light- 
weight, low-profile, aerodynamic 
moving van designed to safely 
and economically move your 


family and furniture. 


2. MOVING VANS — 
NOT FREIGHT TRUCKS 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van, not just a truck or trailer 

A moving van that is gentle on 
you and your furniture. With a 
soft, furniture-saving suspension, 
padded interior easy-loading 
low deck and lots of tiedowns. 
And it's easy to drive or tow. 
U-HAUL designs and 


manufactures its own trucks 
and trailers specifically for the 
household mover. We don't buy 
our vehicles for later resale 

to industrial users. You can rent 
or borrow a rough-riding freight 
truck almost anywhere. 
U-HAUL wont rent 


gas-guzzling, freight truck for 
moving. We don't rent trucks — 
we rent moving vans. And we've 
been doing this since 1945. 


3. SAFETY AND 
SECURITY 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van that is in first-class mechan- 
ical condition. And we make 
certain it stays that way. We 





cover the U.S., Canada and Alaska 
with 6,000 dealers, 1,000 moving 
centers, 600 mobile repair 
units, 150 maintenance shops, 
six manufacturing plants, a 
research center and a certified 
test track. You can count on 
our road service 24-hours a day 
for no additional money. We 

are always nearby — willing, 
quick and able. 


4. LOW RENTAL RATES 


Topping all this, U-HAUL will 
match any competitor's rate, 
discount or guarantee." Just tell 
us. We mean it when we say 


“U-HAUL COSTS YOU LESS.’ Less 


worry, less time, less work, 
less damage, less gas —less 
overall cost. 


THE BEST COSTS YOU LESS 
BECAUSE 

MOVING 2 
movING | LJ-HAUL 
BUSINESS MOVING & STORAGE 





*Except where Traffic Control Fees apply 
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a cigarette while plugging ina call. 


VIRGINA 
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Youve come 
a long way, baby. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





9 mg ‘‘tar’’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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The Reagans, visiting Phillip and Barbara Butler, right, at their suburban Washingt 


Mending Fences on Social Issues 
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Dix’ Ronald Reagan's first year in 
| office, he urged patience on his New 
Right supporters, who wanted fast action 
on politically charged social issues like 
permitting prayer in public schools. The 
Administration needed time, said the 
President and his men, to concentrate on 
more urgent economic problems. With 
the economy’s downward spiral begin- 
ning to erode Reagan’s political base, the 
President moved last week to regain some 
good will with a constituency that is vital 
for him. At the same time he moved to di- 
minish the anger of another group, which 
has never trusted him at all. 

The President's call last week for a 
constitutional amendment to allow volun- 
tary prayer in public schools was both a 
deft expression of support for a New 
Right cause that seems to have broad 
public appeal and an effective maneuver 
to defuse this potentially explosive issue. 
Even as the New Right was basking in the 
warmth of Reagan’s Rose Garden homily 
on the virtues of prayer in schools, the 
Justice Department advised the Senate 
that a pending bill to override the 1962 
Supreme Court decision banning such 
prayer was probably unconstitutional. 
Presidential support for a prayer amend- 
ment will persuade the Senate leadership 
to jettison its pro-prayer bill, but will not 
necessarily give the New Right what it 
wants. Reason: there is virtually no 
chance that Congress will pass a school- 
prayer amendment this year 

Conservatives were also pleased by 
the Administration’s handling of their 
call to ban busing as a method of desegre- 
gating schools. On the same day he sent 
his letter on school prayer to the Senate, 
Attorney General William French Smith 
notified House Judiciary Chairman Peter 
Rodino that careful examination of a bill 
designed to prohibit lower federal courts 
from ordering busing plans “indicates 
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black turnout for the Democrats 


Some bones for the New Right, but also a shift on voting laws 


that [its provisions] are constitutional.” 
This was also a hollow victory for the 
New Right: although the bill has passed 
the Senate, it is expected to die in the 
Democrat-controlled House. 

These moves came shortly after the 
Administration reversed longstanding ob- 
jections to legislation to extend and 
Strengthen the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 
With Reagan’s support, a compromise 
version of the bill that had already passed 
the House was approved last week by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and is virtu- 
ally certain of passage by the entire Senate. 

Judiciary Committee approval hinged 
on Chairman Strom Thurmond’s willing- 
ness to give ground on his long-held segre- 


| gationist views. Although the South Caro- 


lina Republican did not vote for the 
compromise, he decided not to fight it af- 
ter long talks with fellow Senators and an 
unusual two-hour private meeting with 
Benjamin Hooks, executive director of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Surmised 
Hooks: “In his own way, I think he 
doesn't want to be remembered as a big- 
ot.” In essence, the compromise devised 
by Senators Robert Dole, Edward Kenne- 
dy and Charles Mathias decreed that lo- 
cal voting laws could be adjudged dis- 
criminatory on the basis of their “effects” 
rather than their “intent.” Civil rights 
groups say intent is almost impossible to 
prove in court; the wording of the bill pre- 
cludes a conservative fear that the effects 
test could lead to rigid racial quotas. 


Pension Posse 
Retirees cut crime in Arizona 


t 59, Patrolman Ed Johnson is consid- 

ered one of the kids on the beat. His 
sidekick, Orville Sorenson, is 73. Roy Rog- 
ers and Gabby Hayes they are not, but 
they are close. Along with 275 other volun- 
teers, they make up the Sun City posse, a 
real, live law-enforcement group that 
combats the elements of crime in its little 
piece of the new West—a suburban re- 


| tirement community outside Phoenix. 





The President last week also made a | 


well-publicized visit toa Washington-area 
black family that had been victimized 
by Klan-style cross burning and other 
abuses. No Republican strategist seriously 
expects that such gestures will enable the 


| G.O.P. to capture the black vote in No- 


vember, but they may help prevent a huge 





Decked out in regulation brown-and- 
beige uniforms and Stetson hats, and 
sometimes packing pistols, the posse has 
cut petty theft by 32% since it was started 
in 1971. Insurance companies, taking note 
of the drop in Sun City’s No. | local crime, 
charge homeowners unusually low premi- 


| ums. For the 5,000 grateful residents who 
| contribute the $50,000 needed annually to 


keep the posse on the streets, the payoff 
also comes in carefree evening strolls and 
even the unlocked doors ofan earlier time 

Encouraged and trained by the local 
sheriff to bolster his thinly spread paid 
forces, such posses now number 43 in Ari- 
zona’s sprawling Maricopa County. The 
Sun City posse is the largest and, with 
an average age of 68, the most elderly 
The oldest participant: 84-year-old Bill 
Moore. Volunteers patrol by twos in cars 
17 hours a day and summon the profes- 
sional cops by radio if they spot serious 
trouble. As part of “vacation watch,” a 
posse patrolman will also check doors and 
windows for residents who leave town. 
And always, posse members are alert for 
an outsider who does not appear to belong 
Says Esther Hart, 71, one of 30 women vol- 
unteers on the force: “A younger person 
sticks out like a sore thumb here.” = 
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Bill Moore, 84, the oldest volunteer — 
gs | Organizing to fight crime in the new West. 
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POLAND 





World 4 


A Risky Spring Offensive 


The opposition comes out of hibernation, and nd the state state responds with muscle 





uring the dark days after General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski’s imposition 
of martial law last December, a 
defiant slogan appeared on walls 
and in underground publications: “The 
winter is yours, the spring will be ours.” 
Last week, as tulips bloomed in Lazienki 


Park and the sun streamed down on the | 


reconstructed fagades of Warsaw's Old 
Town, thousands of Poles tried to turn 
that threat into a reality. Citizens who 
had chafed, sullenly and silently, under 
military rule for five months took to the 
streets in a nationwide affirmation of 
their disapproval of Jaruzelski’s regime 
Chanting “Down with the junta!” they 
waved white-and-red Polish flags and 
brandished the symbol of the banned Sol- 
idarity labor union 

But the scene turned to violence as Po- 
land’s authorities sought to break up the 
protests. Swinging rubber-covered lead 
batons and spraying powerful jets of water 
from special vehicles, they tried to disperse 


some 10,000 people who had gathered in | 


Warsaw’s Castle Square. Similar confron- 
tations occurred in at least twelve other 
cities. By week’s end, according to the gov- 
ernment, some 70 policemen and hun- 
dreds of demonstrators had been injured 
in the clashes. In addition, 1,372 people 
had been detained, and many were facing 
summary court proceedings 

The events showed that many of Po- 
land’s 36 million citizens continue to sup- 


| port Solidarity and that the government's | 


efforts at reconciliation, including the re- 
cent suspension of some restrictions, had 
failed. The fact that demonstrations took 
place throughout Poland at the same time 
was more a result of spontaneous feelings 
than of coordinated underground activity 

In Warsaw, the riots erupted two days 
after more than 20,000 residents had 
marched through the capital's old city in 
a counterdemonstration aimed at the offi- 
cial May Day parade that was passing 
through the city’s major thoroughfares. 
Anxious not to cast a pall on a sacred 
Communist holiday, the government ig- 


nored the protest. But when Poles recon- | 


vened for another demonstration on May 
3, Constitution Day, the police had orders 
to break it up 
The date had special significance for 
| history-conscious Poles. It commemorat- 
| ed the liberal 1791 constitution that had 
given Poland a bill of rights. As thou- 
sands of people, most of them young, 
gathered in Castle Square, militiamen 
in padded uniforms massed in squads of 
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100 or more at the entrances to the 
vast square and at other key points in 
the city 

Undeterred by the show of force, Soli- 
darity members and supporters put up a 
huge poster of their leader, Lech Walesa, 
who remains interned. When banners 
bearing the suspended union’s familiar 
SOLIDARNOSC logo were unfurled, the 
crowd’s cheers were interrupted by the 
| shrill sound of police loudspeakers issuing 
orders to disperse. Then the militiamen 
charged, beating demonstrators and by- 
standers indiscriminately. When the pro- 
testers responded with shouts of “Gesta- 
po!” the militia began firing flares and 
tear-gas canisters into the crowd. High- 
powered water cannons drove some dem- 
onstrators into side streets. Others, less 
fortunate, were knocked down or merci- 
lessly pinned against walls and doorways 

The rioting soon spread to other parts 
of Warsaw. One group headed for the 
main railway station, where it replaced 
the red Communist flag with a SOLIDAR- 
NOSC banner. Skirmishes between dem- 
onstrators and militia broke out near the 
Communist Central Committee building 
and the Sejm (parliament). Shortly after 
midnight, the government dispatched 
hundreds of public works employees to 


clean up the damage. As the stench of 
tear gas permeated the dark city, the 
workers put down new cobblestones, re- 
placed broken glass and even placed pots 
of tulips in areas where some of the worst 
fighting had occurred. 


ut no cosmetic efforts could dis- 

guise the extent of the opposition 

to martial law. In other Polish 

cities, riots erupted as local secu- 
rity forces sought to suppress Constitution 
Day demonstrations. In the port of 
Gdansk, where Solidarity was born in the 
wake of strikes during August 1980, some 
5,000 people reportedly joined in the 
fighting. In Lublin, 178 people were de- 
tained when clashes with police became 
daily occurrences. In Gdynia and Elblag, 
demonstrators reportedly concentrated 
on tearing down the red flags that had 
been put up for May Day. 

The scope of the rioting apparently 
came as a surprise to the country’s mili- 
tary leaders, who had hoped that five 
months of stringent martial law would re- 
store order and stability to Poland. The 
Sunday before the Constitution Day riots, 
the government had felt secure enough to 
lift the nationwide curfew that had been 
in effect since December. Said one West- 
ern diplomat in Warsaw: “They had very 
high hopes that the relaxation would 
have a visibly soothing effect on the peo- 
ple.” Ironically, riots in front of the Sejm 
occurred shortly after Deputy Premier 
Mieczyslaw Rakowski had finished deliv- 
ering a speech saying that an accord be- 
tween the government and other forces in 
society was still possible in Poland 

After the riots, the government quick- 
ly reintroduced the curfew in Warsaw 
and eight other cities and temporarily cut 
off telephone communications in the cap- 
ital. But it tried to play down the impor- 
tance of the demonstrations. Appearing 
on national television, Interior Minister 
Czeslaw Kiszczak blamed the riots on 
young “hooligans.” He also claimed that 


| the demonstrations had been organized 


by “enemies of socialism” in Poland who 
had plotted with “reactionary forces” in 
the West. Kiszczak blamed the West for 
stirring up trouble to divert attention 
from its own problems, including “the 
shameful colonial conflict over the Malvi- 
nas,” or Falkland Islands. 

Although the population is becoming 
more vocal, the underground remains di- 
vided, When Radio Solidarity took to the 
air waves for its third clandestine broad- 
cast last week, the announcer explained 
that the interruption of a program on the 
eve of May Day was the result of a techni- 
cal failure and not of successful jamming 
by the government. In fact, the transmis- 
sion may have been broken off because of 
a dispute within Solidarity over whether 
Union Leader Zbigniew Bujak should be 
allowed to issue an appeal that differed 
from the views of other underground 
leaders on how the May Day demonstra- 
tions should be handled 

Poland’s Roman Catholic bishops 
sharply dissociated themselves from the 
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Constitution Day demonstrations, which 
they declared were “delaying social ac- 
cord, halting steps toward normalization 
and leading youth astray.” Poland’s Pri- 
mate, Archbishop Jozef Glemp, issued an 
appeal to young people to resist being 
drawn into violence by people with 
“hearts of stone.” These statements dis- 
mayed many Solidarity members who 
take the church’s support for granted. 
Meanwhile, Pope John Paul II said he 
still wished to go to Poland in August, 
provided that “appropriate conditions” 
were met for his visit. 

In spite of the church’s efforts, no ac- 
cord between the government and the 
country’s 19 million workers is likely. The 
demonstrations showed that many Poles 
remain unconvinced by Jaruzelski’s argu- 
ment that martial law was necessary to 
save the country from civil war and to 
create conditions for “socialist renewal.” 
One of the government's biggest chal- 
lenges is to convince Poles that it is capa- 
ble of improving their economic lot. But 
so far, efforts to redress economic imbal- 
ances by drastically raising the price of 
food and basic staples have only reduced 
standards of living and increased popular 
resentment, Jaruzelski announced last 
month that any substantial improvement 
in the economy was unlikely until 1990. 
The Polish economy is saddled with an 
estimated $28 billion debt to Western 
banks and governments. Following last 
week’s disturbances, Western bankers 
and businessmen are even less likely than 
before to offer much help. 


he riots fueled rumors in Warsaw 

that Jaruzelski’s position may be 

in danger. There was speculation 

that he will now come under pres- 
sure from hard-liners within the Com- 
munist Party for having been too conci- 
liatory. At the same time, the Soviet 
Union has never been happy with the 
idea of the military running a Communist 
state. Says a Western diplomat in War- 
saw: “They accepted it because it looked 
like the army could at least keep things 
quiet here. That is obviously no longer 
the case.” 

The government's ability to cope with 
the new mood of resistance will be tested 
further this week as opposition groups 
mark the end of the first five months of 
martial law. A clandestine university or- 
ganization urged all students to wear 
armbands on May 13 in support of work- 
ers who are planning to stage a 15-minute 
work stoppage at noon that day. More 
ominous was the warning by Wladyslaw 
Hardek, a local Solidarity leader in Cra- 
cow, that “if the authorities continue to 
ignore us, [opposition] groups will slip 
out of control. Killing, devastation and 
sabotage can occur.” For a nation that 
takes its tragic history seriously, the 
spring of 1982 is fraught with the poten- 
tial for new, possibly even more violent, 
confrontations. —By Patricia Blake. 
Reported by Richard Hornik/Warsaw 





FRANCE 


A Middle Way for Socialism 





After a year, Mitterrand’s government puts water in its wine 


t was the sort of political brawl that 

leaves the opposition smiling. In one 
corner was liberal Justice Minister Robert 
Badinter, who had successfully promoted 
repeal of the death penalty in France last 
year. In the other was his fellow Socialist, 
longtime Marseille Mayor Gaston Def- 
ferre, who as Interior Minister is the 
country’s top cop. Badinter was urging the 
National Assembly to abolish a much- 
hated law, inherited from the government 
of President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, 
that increased the police’s power to de- 
tain, search and even check identity pa- 
pers almost at will. But Defferre insisted 
that he wanted “reinforcement of the 








rate taxes and raise social security contri- 
butions, but a jarring 10% drop in busi- 
ness investment last year forced the 
government to postpone $1.8 billion in 
new levies. Internationally, after signing 
an agreement to furnish Nicaragua’s San- 
dinista regime with $90 million in defen- 
sive arms and after sounding off in favor 
of El Salvador’s guerrillas, Mitterrand 
and his colleagues talked with the two 
countries’ neighbors—and the U.S. 
France is now quietly backing off from its 
initial stance. A once bruited second arms 
deal with Nicaragua is now unlikely. 

The Socialists have, however, kept 
many of their promises to the poor. Fam- 
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President Mitterrand talking to children during a visit to the Limousin region 





He will stay not as a witness but as “a lead actor of the everlastingness of France.” 


powers of the police.”’ In the midst of the 
debate, President Frangois Mitterrand 
dictated the terms of peace. The Gis- 
cardian law, he declared, must go. He 
then ordered up new legislation giving the 
police similar, if not quite so sweeping, 
powers. 

This week leftist unions and Socialist 
Party organizations will celebrate the first 
anniversary of the electoral victory that 
brought Mitterrand’s Socialists and his 
Communist allies to power for the first 
time since the 30s. What the celebrators 
can cheer most honestly is just the sort of 
shrewd maneuver demonstrated by the 
President in the police-law dispute: com- 
promise, adding the water of realism to 
his ideological wine. 

Over the past year, Socialist platform 
planks have been whittled away by prac- 
tical politics nearly every step of the way 
Mitterrand had pledged to reduce com- 
pulsory military service from one year to 
six months, but the move would have in- 
creased unemployment. So it was shelved 
Mitterrand wanted to impose new corpo- 





ily and welfare allowances have gone. up; 
the minimum wage has risen 20.9%. Re- 
duction of the work week from 40 to 39 
hours and the addition of a fifth week of 


| paid annual vacation for most workers 





have not only lightened the work load but 
are supposed to be spreading available 
jobs. Unemployment, nevertheless, broke 
the 2 million mark last winter and has 
only recently dropped slightly below that 


| figure. Inflation, which at first dipped to 


12%, is inching back up to 14%, 
though it is falling 
countries. 

Yet the Socialist regime has been 
holding its own in most public polls, and 
Mitterrand’s personal prestige scores con- 
sistently high in the surveys. IFOP poll- 
sters determined last month that in a 
presidential runoff, Mitterrand would de- 
feat Giscard 55% to 45%, a better show- 
ing than Mitterrand’s 52% in 1981. A 
rather more critical—and realistic— 
sounding in March, however, went the 
other way, when voters in cantonal elec- 


even 
in many other 


| tions across the country gave 215 addi- 
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tional local seats to center-right candi- 
dates and also handed them control of 58 
of 95 provincial councils. 

French business interests, distressed 
by the Socialists’ nationalization program, 
the initial trend toward taxes and ex- 
panded workers’ benefits, are relieved by 
the moderating efforts of Finance Minis- 
ter Jacques Delors. In the corporate com- 
munity, notes one Paris-based diplomat, 
Delors is admired as “a sound, realistic 
numbers man, the lifeline to reality in a 
world of Socialist schoolteachers who 
have never met a payroll.” Delors clearly 
had a part in narrowing the scope of the 
nationalization program that had been an 
integral element of the Socialist-Com- 
munist platform since 1972. Certain 
French subsidiaries of large foreign firms, 
such as ITT and Honeywell Bull, were al- 
lowed, for example, to retain their foreign 
participation. When France’s Constitu- 
tional Court decreed higher compensa- 
tion for expropriated assets, the govern- 
ment readily complied. 

With similar practicality, the Social- 
ists have abandoned their original plan 
for a freeze on nuclear power plant con- 
struction, pending a national referendum. 
Six of the nine plants proposed by the Gis- 
card government are under construc- 
tion—to the immense displeasure of envi- 
ronmentalists who voted for the Socialists. 
Explains Jean Poperen, a senior party 
secretary: “We discovered that we could 
not reduce our oil bill, have 3% growth 
and stop nuclear power.” 





itterrand takes a long view, assured 

that he will be President for a full 
seven years. Touring the Limousin region 
in south-central France last week, Mitter- 
rand sounded a De Gaulle-like note of 
destiny. “I will stay until the end of the 
term to which I was elected,” he told one 
gathering. “I will not do it as a neutral 
witness to events but as an actor, and a 
lead actor of the everlastingness of 
France.” Indeed, allows a close confidant, 
Mitterrand is already thinking in terms of 
a Socialist presidency lasting for 14 
years—long enough “to penetrate French 
society with the kind of modifications that 
will be irreversible no matter what comes 
after—just as Louis XVIII did not try to 
reverse what Napoleon had done.” 

But for now, Mitterrand faces a major 
challenge from people of his own party's 
stripe: French workers. After a honey- 
moon period of benign cooperation with 
the government, unions are becoming in- 
creasingly unruly. Last month a walkout 
disrupted production at the country’s two 
major automobile companies, Renault 
and Citroén. Laborers at both firms were 
demanding higher wages and other bene- 
fits. Coming from the Socialist President's 
natural constituency, such unrest should 
remind Mitterrand that support can never 
be taken for granted, and that in politics, 
seven years, not to say 14, is a very long 
time. 
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A war's senseless casualty 





t was to have been a quiet peace mis- 

sion, as the official Algerian announce- 
ment described it, “to try to stop the 
bleeding from which both the brotherly 
peoples of Iraq and Iran are suffering.” 
Algerian Foreign Minister Mohammed 
Seddik Benyahia, 50, the gifted negotiator 
who helped mediate the release of the 52 
American hostages from Iran early last 
year, and eight other senior Algerian offi- 
cials were en route to Tehran to try to end 
the war that has racked Iran and Iraq for 
19 months. But as Benyahia’s Grumman 
Gulfstream II executive jet last week 
flew near the point where the borders of 
Turkey, Iran and Iraq meet, it was appar- 
ently attacked and shot down. Everyone 
aboard the plane was killed. 

Iran immediately blamed Iraq for the 
incident, calling it “a calculated plot” to 
sabotage Benyahia’s mission. As evidence, 
Tehran cited recorded exchanges between 
the Iranian control tower at Tabriz and 
the plane’s crew. Three times, according to 
the Iranians, Tabriz warned the Algerians 
that two Iraqi fighter jets were in the vicin- 
ity and told the pilot to turn back toward 
Ankara. Later Iranian officials also 
claimed that fragments of a Soviet-built 
Iraqi air-to-air missile had been retrieved 
from the wreckage, which was found in 
mountainous Iranian territory close to the 
Turkish border. In Baghdad, Iraqi officials 
said they “categorically denied 
the Iranian accusation.” 

As a 40-man Algerian team 
was dispatched to the scene to in- 
vestigate the crash, the soft-spo- 
ken Benyahia, a prominent fig- 
ure in Algerian politics ever 
since the country’s struggle for 
independence from France, was 
mourned as a senseless casualty 
of the conflict. Said Algerian 





Troops guarding several thousand Iraqi prisoners on an airstrip in Iran 





| lution among their dissident minorities, 


| 
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that he died while embarking on a noble 
peace mission.” 

The incident occurred three days af- 
ter heavy fighting had resumed between 
Iranian and Iraqi forces in a southern sa- 
lient of Iran’s oil-producing province of 
Khuzistan. Spurred on by a major mili- 
tary victory in late March in which they 
recovered a large chunk of the province, 
Iranian forces had launched a second 
offensive that they hoped would rout 
the Iraqis from Iranian territory, which 
had been invaded in September 1980. 
Hundreds of Iranian commandos were 
dropped by helicopter behind Iraqi artil- 
lery lines in an attempt to recapture the 
Iranian city of Khorramshahr on the | 
strategic Shatt al Arab waterway 
Throughout the week, bloody battles 
raged near the city, where Iraq’s armed 
forces had instructions to fight to the last 
man. Both sides suffered heavy casualties. 
At week’s end Iran claimed to have won a 
major victory as Iraq ordered its forces to 
new positions near the border. 

The war has proved costly to both 
sides. Western experts estimate that as 
many as 40,000 soldiers of the two coun- 
tries have been killed. The conflict has re- 
aligned some of the powers in the region 
In a rare convergence of interests, Libya, 
Syria and Israel are aiding Iran with 
arms. Saudi Arabia and the gulf states, 
which fear Iranian efforts to foment revo- 








staunchly support Iraq, and have poured 
$25 billion into the war effort. Egypt has 
sent 60 pilots to aid the Iraqi air force, and 
Iran said last week that 400 Egyptian 
troops were fighting alongside 
Iraqi forces. The assistance was 
supposedly intended to help ease 
Egypt back into the Arab fold, 
by which it has been ostracized 
/ since the Camp David agree- 
ment. But in spite of the losses 
incurred, neither side seems 
ready to make the concessions 
necessary to resolve the conflict. 
With the tragic end of Benyahia’s 











—By Mayo Mohs. Reportedby | President Bendjedid Chadli: mission last week, peace seemed 
Jordan Bontante and Sandra Burton/Paris “What makes it more painful is Algeria’sBenyahia as distant as ever. ui 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Growing Doubts at Home 





aay srael is creating living martyrs.” 
Bethlehem’s Mayor Elias Freij was 
referring to the four West Bank mayors 
who have been fired by Israeli authorities 
| over the past two months, But the Pales- 
linians of the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip also have their dead martyrs, as last 
week’s events testified all too vividly. Is- 
raeli soldiers shot and killed two Arab 
schoolgirls, one 14 and the other 17, in 
separate incidents. Their deaths brought 
to 15 the number of Palestinians killed by 
Israeli gunfire since rioting broke out in 
the occupied territories in March. An ad- 
ditional 200 have been injured. At least 13 
secondary schools are closed, two univer- 
sities are on strike, seven of the territories’ 
27 refugee camps have been under curfew, 
and business is at a near standstill. 

The Israelis have also suffered casual- 
lies: two soldiers have been killed, and 49 











no 


soldiers and civilians have been injured, 
mostly in stoning incidents. To the Israe- 
lis, the most dramatic effect of the army 
crackdown in the West Bank, however, 
has been the rise of a national debate over 
the basic question of how Arabs under Is- 
raeli rule should be treated. A spokesman 
for the government of Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin declared last week that 
Jerusalem's aim in the West Bank was to 
block the growth and influence of the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization. But he 
added, “Personally, I have reservations 
about how it is being done.” Echoing that 
sentiment, members of the Labor opposi- 
tion and many ordinary citizens have be- 
gun to speak out against the government's 
policies in the occupied territories. 

The latest unrest can be traced to a 
decision by Israeli Defense Minister Ariel 
Sharon last November to institute a “civil 
administration” for the West Bank and 
Gaza, replacing the purely military gov- 
ernment that had prevailed since the oc- 
cupation began in June 1967. Sharon put 
a Hebrew University professor of Arabic 
literature, Menachem Milson, in charge 
of the new administration. But mayors, 


50 : 





Some Israelis speak out against Begin’s West Bank policy 


| intellectuals and student leaders in the 
West Bank were skeptical, fearing that 
the civil administration would evolve into 
a form of “autonomy” that would seem- 
ingly meet the requirements of the Camp 
David agreements but fall far short of the 
self-determination that the Palestinians 
are seeking. 

The Arabs’ anger erupted in March 
when Milson fired three mayors, charging 
them with refusing to cooperate with his 
administration. Two weeks ago, he dis- 
missed a fourth mayor. The first round of 
firings led to strikes and demonstrations 
in the West Bank and even in Gaza, 
which had previously been relatively dor- 
mant. As the reaction began to die down, 
a shooting rampage by an Israeli soldier 
at the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem 
stirred up Palestinian resentment against 
Israeli rule all over again. The soldier, 
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American-born Alan Goodman, has been 
charged with the murder of an Arab 
guard. 

Last week, after a lone Arab youth 
hurled a stone at an Israeli army truck, 
authorities imposed a total curfew at the 
Amari refugee camp (pop. 6,000) outside 
El-Bireh. As a result, for 24 hours nobody 
could leave the camp to go to work, buy 
food or even visit a doctor. As the violence 
escalated, 21 of the 25 West Bank and 
Gaza mayors who were still in office is- 
sued a declaration of support for their 
ousted colleagues. The mayors further an- 
nounced that they were ready to suspend 
their municipal duties if the Israelis did 
not adopt a more conciliatory policy and 
did not reinstate the four who had been 
fired. Some of the mayors feared that such 
action would simply enable Israeli au- 
thorities to dismiss them on the grounds 
that they were not doing their jobs. In the 
end, all but four agreed to go along with 
the declaration. Complained Bethlehem’s 
Mayor Freij, a moderate: “The munici- 
palities are being forced to commit 
hara-kiri.” 

If the Palestinian mayors were divid- 





West Bank story: Arab youths, like the ones shown above in Nablus, throw stones at Israeli soldiers and in turn are dispersed by the troops 
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ed over events in the West Bank, so was 
the Israeli citizenry. After the killing of an 
Arab youth last month, an Israeli woman 
wrote to the Jerusalem Post, “I am 
ashamed.” In another letter to the paper, 
Hebrew University Classics Professor 
Abraham Wasserstein complained that 
the Begin government never seemed to 
“find and punish Jewish terrorists who at- 
tack Arabs.’ Wasserstein, who lost his 
wife and daughter in the Holocaust, wrote 
that he had decided to speak out because, 
unlike the “good Germans” of the Nazi 
period, he did not want to be accused | 
someday of having remained silent. Ac- | 
cording to the Post, the Wasserstein letter 
drew an avalanche of replies, most of 
which supported the professor. 

In the Knesset last week, Israel's for- 
mer United Nations Ambassador Haim 
Herzog, a member of the Labor Party, crit- 
icized the government's performance in 
the occupied territories. Said he: “Sharon 
has rushed into the West Bank like a bull 
in a china closet.’ Labor Member Shlomo 
Hillel cut in with a correction. “No, more 
like a rhinoceros,” he said. The next day 





members of the Knesset’s powerful For- 
eign Affairs and Defense Committee 
asked Israeli Chief of Staff Rafael Eitan 
why so many of the West Bank casualties 
were Arabs under the age of 18. Eitan did 
not reply. But Begin later spoke up for Is- 
raeli soldiers who have felt obliged to 
defend themselves against “hundreds of 
hooligans.” Asked the Prime Minister: 
“What should they do? Die?” 





eanwhile, negotiations between 

Egypt and Israel on the “autonomy” 
to be granted to the Palestinians under 
the Camp David agreements remained 
stalled by an argument over the talks’ 
venue. Begin insisted that they be held in 
Jerusalem as well as Cairo and Washing- 
ton, but Egyptian President Hosni Mu- | 
barak wanted to avoid Jerusalem on the 
grounds that the city’s future remains un- 
resolved. U.S. Special Negotiator Richard 
Fairbanks was expected to be in the Mid- 
dle East this week to try to break the im- | 
passe. One plan: to invite Mubarak and 
Begin to Washington for talks with Presi- 
dent Reagan. —By William E. Smith. Reported 
by David Aikman and Marlin Levin/Jerusalem 
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Covering an Uncoverable War 


_ Journalists struggle to report battles they cannot see 











For members of the world’s 
press, the battle for the 
Falkland Islands has been 
mainly a losing one. Except 
for 27 British newsmen with 
their country’s fleet, neither 
reporters nor photogra- 
phers have been able to get 
near the fighting, and the only real news 
has been from conflicting government 
statements issued in London and Buenos 
Aires, “We're covering this war with ex- 
cruciating difficulty,” admits Jeff Gral- 
nick, executive producer of ABC’s World 
News Tonight. “It’s the first major story in 
a decade in which the press has not had 
immediate contact. You hear about the 
fighting, but you don’t see it.” 
Newspapers were reduced to running 
side-by-side reports from the two capitals. 
Television networks, which pride them- 
selves on being able to show events as 
they are happening anywhere on the 
globe, found themselves picturing Marga- 
ret Thatcher walking in and out of No. 10 
Downing Street—again and again— 
though some good still shots eventually be- 
gan to surface. Says CBS Evening News Ex- 
ecutive Producer Van Gordon Sauter: 
“Viewers have become accustomed to not 
just instant but instantaneous coverage. 
And they, like our TV news people, are 
frustrated because it’s just not available.” 
Occasionally the British shipboard corre- 
spondents were heard on TV describing 
some action like the bombing of the Port 
Stanley airfield, but the only illustration 
the networks could provide was a photo of 
the man who was speaking. It was almost 


| as if the world were back in 1932, when 


people at home sat around ancient 
Atwater Kent radios to hear the news. 

The men with the British task force were 
no better off. A New York Times correspon- 
dent reported from the converted passenger. 
liner Canberra that troops aboard were rely- 
ing on the BBC for news of the conflict since 
their officers did not fill them in, even when 
the Sheffield went down. 




















Although the foreign press corps in 
Argentina has swelled to 740, reports from 
there were distressingly thin. Foreign cor- 
respondents were ordered out of the areas 
closest to the Falklands, and three British 
journalists, arrested April 13 and charged 
with being spies, remained in jail in Us- 
huaia, the southernmost town in the 
world. Reporting was not much easier in 
Buenos Aires. “The big thing is access,” 
says David Miller, bureau manager of the 
27-strong CBS team, “and we just don’t 
have it. In most countries the military will 
set up show-and-tell sessions. Not here.” 

Compounding the problem in Argen- 
tina was the apparent unreliability of the 
Official statements that were handed out. 
After the first British bombing of the Port 
Stanley airfield, the government released a 
film showing a plane landing there. This 
proved, it said, that the bombs had missed 
their target. But the film was shot in sun- 
shine, whereas the day of the bombing was 
wet and cloudy, as even the Argentines ac- 
knowledged. Reporters asked how they 
could be sure that the film had not been 
taken before the raid, and the Argentine 
spokesman replied, “All I can say is that 
you have to believe me.” But belief was in 
short supply by last week, and tempers 
were grov'ing even shorter. Argentina’s 
junta announced tougher restrictions on 
the press, prohibiting even the reporting of 
weather forecasts for the South Atlantic. 
The Buenos Aires office of Reuters, the 
London-based news agency, fearful of irri- 
tating the junta, denied the use of its trans- 
mission facilities to non-Reuters journal- 
ists. It could not, it said, be responsible for 
censoring other people’s copy. 


y contrast, the London military brief- 

ings have been generally regarded as 
open and candid—as far as they have 
gone. “Our reports are as true and com- 
plete as we can make them,” Spokesman 
Tan McDonald told the 100 or so news peo- 
ple who regularly jam the Ministry of De- 
fense’s press center. The government's 





credibility has been enhanced by the re- 
porting of bad news as well as good, partic- 
ularly the prompt disclosure of the loss of 
H.M\S. Sheffield. McDonald sounds, in- 
deed, like rectitude itself. With his slow 
and careful delivery, said the Daily Ex- 
press, he gives the impression of “an old- 
fashioned country clergyman.” He also 
provided the only light touch in an other- 
wise somber week. Asked about the differ- 
ing claims being issued by his counterpart 
in Buenos Aires, he coolly referred his 
questioner to Hamlet, Act III, Scene 4, 
lines 53 and 54. Few in the room felt much 
better informed when they read the quota- 
tion: “Look here upon this picture, and on 
this, the counterfeit presentment of two 
brothers.” 

British officials “have to answer to 
Parliament,” says NBC News Foreign Edi- 
tor Harry Griggs, “and they can’t really 
hold back.” Yet while they are thought to 
be telling the truth, they are faulted for not 
telling more of it. “Yes, the Defense Minis- 
try is being helpful,” jokes NBC Correspon- 
dent Jim Bittermann. “We have every- 
thing we need except information.” Even 
the unflappable McDonald was found 
wanting in this regard. “He’s precise and 
vague. . . He manages with great precision 
to say very little,” complains the Toronto 
Globe and Mail's Jeffrey Simpson. 

News organizations all over the world 
chafed at the lack of pictures of the fight- 
ing. Photo editors had to blow dust off old 
file cabinets to find something to print. 
The London Times used a 40-year-old 
photo of the torpedoed Argentine cruiser 
General Belgrano—taken when it was the 
U.S.S. Phoenix. By chance an NBC crew 
had been filming in Ushuaia when the 
Belgrano set sail on its last voyage. After 
the ship sank, NBC Bureau Chief Don 
Brown reran the footage and discovered 
the ship leaving port. 

“We're dealing with a time warp,” 
says. UPI’s Foreign Editor Paul Varian. 
“The British sink a ship and it takes forev- 
er to find out.” But perhaps that is not all 
for the bad. As McDonald might say, see 
King John, Act IV, Scene 2, line 133 (“Do 
not seek to stuff my head with more ill 
news, for it is full’). —By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Maureen Dowd/New York and 
Arthur White/London 
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| ment is the “most important problem” 


| said that they were most worried about 
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Boston Red Sox was on his way to bat- 

ting .406. A pair of businessman’s 
Florsheim shoes cost $9.50. The New 
York Telephone Co. reported that for the 
first time in ten years more phones were 
installed than disconnected. The Works 
Progress Administration, which only that 
year had begun making efficient monthly 
counts of the number of jobless in the 
U.S., announced that the unemployment 
rate for August was 9.7%. 

Last week the unemployment rate 
reached the highest level since August 
1941. In April 10.3 million Americans. or 
9.4% of the labor force, were actively 
looking for work. That is an increase from 
9% in March. When the Reagan Admin- 
| istration took office in January 1981, un- 
employment stood at 7.4%. Sensing a po- 
tent political issue, House Democrats last 
week proposed to create a $2 billion jobs 
program. 

The historic news came as no sur- 
prise. The gloomy April results had been 
expected for several weeks, as the econo- 
my continued to spiral downward, The 
unemployment rates for adult males, 
women who support families, leen-agers 
and blacks were already at record levels, 
and they went still higher. 

Joblessness has replaced inflation as 
the No. I concern of Americans. Accord- 
ing to a Gallup poll taken last month, 
44% of the public believe that unemploy- 





facing the U.S. By comparison, only 24% 


inflation, which is only increasing at an 
annual rate of 1%, in contrast to 9.6% a 


| 14%, the highest in the South, 


on new and startling dimensions. No 
| longer are the bulk of layoffs confined to 
just autos and housing, which have been 
in a three-year slump. Unemployment 
has spread to textiles, pulp and paper, 
steel, oil drilling and refining, mining and 
chemicals. Along with union members 
and the semiskilled, white-collar workers 
are losing their jobs. Edward Lieberman, 
28, was shocked when he could not find 
work after being laid off from his $20,000- 
a-year job as a computer-software sales- 
man in Los Angeles. Said he: “I’ve discov- 
ered that I need three years’ experience, 
not just a skill.” 

States that once escaped widespread 


| joblessness are now being squeezed. 


Booming Texas has been viewed as an E] 
Dorado by laid-off auto and heavy-equip- 
ment workers who moved their families 
there from the Midwest. Now job seekers 
are finding that the recession has also hit 
Texas. New oil- and gas-well drilling is 
down 16.5%, and residential and com- 
mercial construction is weak. Two weeks 
ago, Harry Hubbard, president of the 
Texas AFL-CIO, warned the jobless to stay 
away. Said he: “Workers from the East 


| and Northeast better have something 


lined up before they come down here, 
or they might find themselves in 
unemployment lines.” 

Other Sunbelt states are 
worse off. The unemployment 
rate in Alabama has reached 


because of cutbacks in 
construction and manufac- 
turing. The state pre- 
pared for another blow 





year ago. 
Unemployment in America is taking 
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Recession pushes unemployment toa post-World War IT high of 9.4% 


n August 1941, Ted Williams of the | 


| nounced that it is considering closing the 


| and employment has fallen by 13,400 
























ready furloughed 3,500 of the 8,200 union 
workers at its huge Fairfield works, an- 


plant entirely. In Polk County, Fla., un- 
employment has hit 13% because of 
slumping demand for fertilizer made from 
phosphate mined in the area. 

The widening ripples of the recession 
have dealt twin blows to the state of 
Washington, where unemployment is 
now 13%, the fourth worst in the U.S. The 
housing slump has pushed the lumber in- 
dustry into a deep decline. Nearly one- 
third of the state’s sawmills have closed, 


since 1979. At the same time. Boeing, 
Washington’s largest employer, says that | 
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the continued financial problems of com- 
mercial airlines will mean another 5,000 
layoffs on top of the 5,000 who were let go 
in 1981. 

Some workers who were hired at the 
peak of the aerospace business in 1981 
and have since lost their jobs are angry. 
Machinist Marlin Carlton, 48, who 
moved his family from California last 
July on the promise of “eight to ten years 
work,” is one of 13 Boeing job recruits 
who has sued the company after being 
laid off. 

The Midwest remains the hardest-hit 
| section of the country. The region is dot- 
ted with auto, steel and rubber plants that 
have simply been abandoned. Some ex- 
perts believe that it will take perhaps ten 
years or more for parts of the Midwest to 
go through the painful process of shed- 
ding an old economic base and finding 
new sources of industrial might. 

In Michigan and Ohio, efforts to at- 
tract new industry and retrain workers 
are drying up for lack of money. Says Da- 
vid Merkowitz, spokesman for a congres- 
sional group pushing for aid for the re- 
gion: “There is a big difference between 
an auto-assembly worker and a highly 
skilled electronics assembler. You can’t 
take a 22-year-old kid from the Detroit 
ghetto and put him to work on a complex 
weapons system.” 


ne harsh solution to the unemploy- 

ment problem has been adopted 

by a community action agency in 
Portsmouth, Ohio. It is using a federal 
grant to pay unemployed workers up to 
$638 in travel and job-hunting expenses 
to look for work. Irvin Buckner, 39, who 
was laid off by a Dayton Delco air-condi- 
tioning plant in 1979, used the money to 
travel to Longview, Texas, where he 
found a job at $225 a week with an air- 
conditioning sales firm. He is now living 
at the local Y.M.C.A. while he tries to save 
enough money so that his wife and daugh- 
ter can join him. 

There is no doubt that the recession 
has led to serious problems of human suf- 
fering. Bob Greene, 33, of Portland, Ore., 
is a former tire salesman who was laid off 
from his job six weeks ago. Separated 
from his wife and making child-support 
payments, he has been trying to get by on 
$158 a week in unemployment benefits. 
After years of donating his blood to the 
Red Cross, he decided to sell it instead 
and now markets up to two pints a week. 
Says he: “You can make about $100 a 
month, enough for a little better meal or 
an occasional date.” 

The plight of the jobless today is, of 
course, far different from what it was the 
last time the rate was at these levels. In 
1941 unemployment insurance lasted 
only 13 weeks at most, and payments var- 
ied widely. A jobless worker in California 
could expect monthly benefits of $37.82, 
while a South Carolinian would get only 
$7.49. Today increased Government pay- 
ments and union benefits have absorbed 
more of the financial pain. The average 
factory worker may qualify for unemploy- 
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ment aid that amounts to one-third of his 
lost income, and auto workers can receive 
95% of their old take-home pay, or about 
$3144 week. 

The great rise in two-income families 
has decreased, although not eliminated, 
the sting of unemployment. In 1941 only 
29% of women were in the labor force, 
whereas today the figure is 52%. About 
half of all wage-earning families now 
have two or more salaries. Double jobless- 
ness, though, is becoming a problem. Last 
year the unemployment rate for women 
whose husbands were unemployed was 
about 18%. 

Perhaps the greatest change of all 
since the Great Depression is in the gen- 
eral public’s attitude toward unemploy- 
ment. Says Columbia University Eco- 
nomic Historian John Garraty: “Then 
many people blamed themselves for not 
having work. Nowadays people accept 
unemployment as a social condition over 
which they have no control.” One reason 
for this, according to Garraty, is the in- 











creased Government role in the economy. 
Many people now believe that public offi- 
cials are actually inducing higher levels of 
joblessness in order to cool down infla- 
tion. Unemployment used to be “my” 
fault. Now it is “their” fault. 

During the past 15 years, American 
policymakers have alternated between 
battles against inflation and struggles 
against unemployment. When price in- 
creases became unacceptable, the econo- 
my was slowed down until joblessness 
rose too high. Then the Government 
would start fighting unemployment, until 
prices again got out of control. The main 
effect of this on-again, off-again policy 
over the long run has been both more in- 
flation and more unemployment. Another 
switch in programs would unfortunately 
wipe out the recent progress made against 
inflation without providing any lasting 
relief against the terrible plague of 
unemployment. —Sy Alexander L. Taylor iil. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Barbara B. Dolan/Detroit 







Those Summertime Blues 


ne rns bow w adie bn th 
| discipline of the working life for the first time with a summer job. Usually 








semiskilled and poor paying, or at the lowest professionat levels, hes ari 
help pay for the high cost of education. The recession, though, has made this 
year’s summer job picture murky. Opportunities are scarce in many parts of the 
country, but jobs are still going begging in some places. 

Overall, there are probably fewer summer jobs this year than last. Companies 
that liked to get a first look at future job applicants during the summer have cut 
back on internships. M.B.A. students, who usually work between the first and 
second year of their graduate programs, are having an unusually difficult time 
finding employment. As a result some students are simply staying in school this 
summer. Duane Carter, 24, See oe rier? res ingarened in applying 

wwes for an accounting internship but soon 
lowered his sights to look for a job in in- 
dustry. He still has not found one. Says he: 
eee expect the market to be anything 

e itis.” 

Federally funded jobs for youths are 
far fewer in number this summer than 
last. Labor Department spending on such 
programs is down to about $685 million 
this year, in contrast to almost $770 mil- 
lion last year, This means that 85,000 few- 
er teen-agers will be able to get jobs paid 
for by the Government. 

In Boston, the local Neighborhood 
Development and Employment Agency, which administers federally financed 
ee SS ee ee, vs. 4,000 in 1981. 

Boston Private Industry Council has tried to compensate partly for that 
tpincenite Gntuuber Wied Gnas ne erie ene 
hour) from 550 to 750. Two thousand young people have already applied for 
those positions. 

Most jobs are being snapped up even at the minimum wage, but some student 
applicants are still picky. Says Elizabeth Mead, jobs counselor at the Boston cam- 
pus of the University of Massachusetts: “Students will not work for $3.35 an hour. 
They'd rather go home and live with Mommy for the summer or go on unemploy- 
ment or take a loan.” 

Ronald Smith, 17, of Atlanta, though, seems to be the typical boy of summer 
1982. He is desperately looking for a job to help finance his tuition at either Ken- 
tucky State University or Morehouse College. But McDonald's was not hiring, 


Smith interviewing at McDonald's | 


and jobs at another hamburger place where he had worked were filled, mostly by 
adults. If all else fails, Smith will mow lawns to earn money. 
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Euphoria Ends 


A cooler view of Reaganomics 





Every spring and fall, the chief execu- 
tives of some 50 of America’s largest corpo- 
rations get together without fanfare for a 
quiet weekend meeting of the Business 
Council at the posh Homestead resort in 
Hot Springs, Va. The agenda includes ten- 
nis, golf, business discussions and briefings 
from top Government officials behind 
closed doors. TIME National Economic 
Correspondent David Beckwith attended 
| last weekend's session and filed this 
| report: 


he mood of the executives was dramati- 
cally changed from a 
year ago, when Business 
Council members were 
rhapsodizing, without a 
word of skepticism, about 
the remarkable prosperity © 
that would inevitably follow 
congressional approval of 
President Reagan's eco- 
nomic program. The basic 
faith in the long-term bene- 
fits of Reaganomics remains 
unshaken, but the attempts 
by businessmen to find en- 
couraging signs in the cur- 
rent recession are some- 
times strained. No executive 
flatly predicted a roaring re- 
covery any time soon, and 
the informal moratorium on 
criticism of the President's 
program is clearly over. 
Although the consensus 
report of 20 corporate econ- 
omists was that the down- 
turn would end within a 
month, few businessmen 
seem convinced. Said J. 
Paul Lyet, chairman of 
Sperry: “I don’t think the 
situation will pick up until 
the fourth quarter, if then.” 
Added Reginald Jones, the 
retired chairman of Gener- 
al Electric: “We won't see 
any serious recovery until 
the emotional and psycho- 
logical gridlock over the 
federal deficit is broken.” 
Last fall Treasury Sec- 
retary Donald Regan 
pleaded with this group to 
show support for Reagan- 
omics by undertaking ma- 
jor capital spending on 
new plant and equipment. 
There was no appreciable 
response. Capital spending 
is flat at best, despite the 
$152.8 billion business tax 
cut Congress passed last 
year. These executives ex- 
pect little change soon. Said 

















AT&T Chairman Charles Charles Brown of AT & T 


Brown: “Tremendous plant capacity is ly- 
ing unused now. It'll be a long time before 
anybody expands again.” Added T.A. 
Wilson, chairman of Boeing: “We're bet- 
ting on the downside. If we bet on a fast 
recovery and it didn’t happen, we could 
be in real trouble.” Even Walter Wriston, 
the eternally optimistic head of the Busi- 
ness Council and chairman of New 
York's Citibank, tempered his upbeat re- 
marks with ominous words: “We've had 
some big bankruptcies already, and I 
think there'll be more.” 

Some of the greatest concern was over 
the continued budget deadlock, and the 
executives had some surprising bits of ad- 
vice for solving the problem. David Pack- 
ard of Hewlett-Packard, a former Deputy 
Secretary of Defense whose company de- 
rives 15% of its revenues 
from defense work, called 
on the President to reduce 
his military budget by up 
to $10 billion. “Those bat- 
tleship expenditures don’t 
seem very wise. I think the 
South Atlantic fiasco proves 
that ships aren’t safe from 
missile attack,” said Pack- 
ard. “I'd also recommend 
skipping the B-1 bomber 
and going directly to the 
Stealth bomber.” Agreed 
Jones: “There's a real ques- 
tion of whether we can in- 
telligently spend that much 
money that fast.” 

Jones also had a novel 
idea on taxes, which he said 
would be worth $3.7 billion 
in added revenue. He pro- 
posed withholding the 10% 
tax cut in 1983 for anyone 
who benefited from last 
year’s reduction in the top 
rate on unearned income 
from 70% to 50%. Said 
Jones: “The Democrats are 
looking for a way to hit 
s the fat cats. That would 
make them very happy and 
could lead to a_ budget 
compromise.” 

Despite their short- 
term pessimism, the execu- 
tives were still confident 
about the long run. They 
are particularly encouraged 
by what they see as perma- 
nent progress in fighting in- 
flation. Said Clifton Garvin 
Jr., chairman of Exxon: 
“We're paying a price, but 
we'll come out of the re- 
cession with our economic 
structure in better shape.” 
Ruben Mettler, chairman 
of TRW Inc., was equally 
optimistic. Said he: “I’m 
encouraged by the realism 
taking hold. We'll recov- 
er from this recession and 
be stronger for it.” a 
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| An 18% Solution 


| cial 


| pays his fair share and the rich cannot 














New fervor for tax reform 


j n 1969 President Nixon declared that 
“reform of our federal income tax sys- 
tem is long overdue.” In his 1976 cam- 
paign, Jimmy Carter called the Internal 
Revenue Code, with its reams of special 
deductions and loopholes, “a disgrace to 
the human race.” Despite this presiden- 
tial rhetoric and numerous reform initia- 
lives, however, the tax system remains as 
convoluted and capricious as ever. People 
with the same incomes often pay wildly 
different amounts of tax. | 

Now a new proposal for tax reform 
has Washington abuzz. This plan would 
eliminate virtually all deductions and re- 
quire everyone to pay the same flat tax 
rate, which would be no higher than 18%. 
Says Thomas Field, executive director of 
Tax Analysts, a Washington public inter- 
est group: “Interest in the idea is ex- 
tremely high.” | 

Six bills have been introduced in 
Congress that call for immediate adop- 
tion of the flat tax or studies of its feasibil- 
ity. Though the White House has no offi- 
position on the issue, Treasury 
Secretary Donald Regan gave the idea a 
boost last week in testimony before a 
House committee. Said he: “The flat tax 
has a lot going for it.” One of these things 
is that a flat 18% rate could raise approxi- 
mately as much revenue as the current 
system, which has a top rate of 50%. 

Such a simplified income tax is not an 
entirely new concept. It has long been 
advocated by conservative thinkers such 
as Economist Milton Friedman, former 
Treasury Secretary William E. Simon 
and William F. Buckley Jr., editor of the 
National Review. What is new is that the 
flat tax is starting to gather strong bi- 
partisan support. Its sponsors on Capitol 
Hill now include Congressman Leon Pa- 
netta, a liberal Democrat from Califor- 
nia, as well as Republican Senator Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina. The liberal 
Washington Post touted it in an edito- 
rial last month. 

Supporters of a flat tax say that it 
would encourage people to work harder 
and make more money because they 
would no longer be taxed at ever higher 
rates as their incomes went up. That in- 
creased work effort, the theory goes, 
would spur economic growth. The flat tax 
would also make Form 1040 so simple to 
fill out that the public would save billions 
of dollars that now go to accountants, 
lawyers and tax-preparation firms like 
H&R Block. In addition, flat-tax advo- 
cates believe, the American people want 
an equitable system in which everyone 


evade taxes by taking advantage of loop- 
holes or creating tax shelters. 

Opponents charge that a flat tax 
would be regressive. Rates would fall for 
the rich and rise for the poor. Many flat- 
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tax enthusiasts are willing to compromise 
on this point. They suggest applying the 
flat rate only to incomes above a certain 
level, perhaps $10,000. As a result, the 
poor would still pay low taxes. The well- 
to-do, on the other hand, might wind up 
paying more because they could no longer 
benefit from tax-shelter schemes. More- 
over, a flat tax would sharply reduce 
cheating through fraudulent deductions. 
Whatever its attractions, the flat tax 
faces the formidable political obstacles 
that have blocked virtually all reform 
movements in the past. Behind every de- 
duction is a powerful constituency. State 
and local governments rely on being able 
“to issue tax-free bonds. Thousands of 
schools and charities depend upon tax- 
deductible contributions. Millions of fam- 


| ilies have taken on huge home mortgages 


because they get a tax break on the inter- 
est. Observes one Treasury official who is 
skeptical about the flat tax: “I can’t imag- 
ine getting rid of all deductions and ex- 
emptions. There are plenty of homeown- 
ers who are struggling along, barely 
making it because their mortgage interest 
is deductible. Would the President and 
Congress be willing, in effect, to foreclose 
on those people’s houses?” 

For the moment at least, the answer 
to that question is probably no. Some 
popular deductions appear to be untouch- 


able. Says a prominent conservative, who | 


has frequently urged Reagan to come out 
for the flat tax: “The President likes 


| the idea. He really does. But he thinks it 


is politically impossible to implement.” 
Whatever the politics of the issue, the 
wide-ranging support for the flat-tax pro- 
posals shows the growing public dissatis- 
faction with the present tax system. a 
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Goodbye, Archie 
Pink slip for the boss 
€ was brought aboard to breathe vigor 


H:..: a venerable but increasingly 
sleepy-eyed old Midwest industrial firm. 
Instead, the five-year tenure of Archie R. 
McCardell, 55, first as president and then 
as chairman and chief executive officer 
of International Harvester Corp. (1981 
sales: $7 billion), has taken the ailing 
truck and farm-equipment manufacturer 
to the edge of financial ruin. Last week, 
after two years of heavy losses and fore- 
casts of worse to come, the aggressive and 
hard-charging McCardell abruptly vacat- 
ed his $480,000-a-year post. Though 
bankers and colleagues expressed surprise 
at the announcement, the real wonder 
was that McCardell had not been ousted 
much earlier. 

McCardell’s departure was politely 
termed a “resignation” by company offi- 
cials, but the actual decision to dump him 
was made at a two-hour weekend meeting 
of the firm’s 16-member board of direc- 
tors. International Harvester has been un- 
der intense pressure from banks and other 
lenders, to which it owes $4.2 billion, and 
the company’s creditors are widely 
thought to have played a key role in forc- 
ing McCardell out. Says William A. Gold- 
stein, executive vice president and analyst 
for the Chicago investment brokerage 
firm of Burton J. Vincent, Chesley & Co.: 
“Despite their denials, the banks were 
very instrumental in this ouster. The Har- 
vester board just would not have made 
such a move without first consulting the 
banks.” 

Succeeding McCardell as chairman 
will be Louis W. Menk, 64, a retired chair- 
man and chief executive of Burlington 
Northern Inc., who has been a director of 
Harvester since 1974. Unlike the gruff 
McCardell, Menk is a low-key and cau- 
tious manager who will reassure bankers. 
He will be assisted by the head of a newly 





| created corporate finance committee, 


William G. Karnes, 71, former chairman 
and chief executive officer of Beatrice 
Foods and an executive with long and 
close ties to many of Harvester’s bank 
creditors. 


or months, Harvester has been a lead- 

ing candidate for bankruptcy. Since 
1980 the company has lost $1.1 billion on 
total sales of $15 billion, and analysts now 
project perhaps as much as $219 million 
more in losses during the company’s 1982 
fiscal year that ends next January. Some 
of Harvester’s troubles have come from 
the recession-caused slump in farm in- 
come, which has cut into tractor and 
farm-equipment sales. Yet many of the 
firm's woes are traceable to McCardell’s 
bad management. 

Bringing with him a reputation as a 
no-nonsense executive in previous senior- 
management positions at Ford and Xe- 
rox, McCardell at first did well, pruning 
corporate deadwood, tightening the bud- 









get, scrapping unprofitable products and 
boosting research and development. But 
his efforts to cut costs still further got him 
into a losing fight over work-rule changes 
with the company’s unionized workers, 
most of whom are members of the United 
Auto Workers. This led to a costly six- 
month-long strike in 1979 that sent man- 
agement-labor relations into a tailspin. 

McCardell’s problems further multi- 
plied when, in the tense environment of 
the company’s post-strike return to work, 
the board of directors voted to write off a 
1977 loan of $1.8 million made to him so 
that he could buy Harvester stock. 
Though completely legal, the ill-timed ac- 
tion appeared to the company’s workers 
to amount to little more than an execu- 
tive-suite rip-off, which further soured the 
mood within the firm. 

The first sign that this might be chang- 
ing came the day before McCardell’s resig- 
nation. The company’s workers ratified a 
new 2/4-year contract in which they sur- 
| rendered about $200 million in earlier 
wage and benefit concessions in return for 
job security and other guarantees. 

It will take more than soothing per- 
sonalities to improve the grim outlook for 
Harvester’s finances. Says Richard F. 
Rossi, an analyst at Merrill Lynch: “The 
company will not turn around just be- 
cause McCardell is gone. His departure 
will not make the situation between the 





all for the time being.” The big question 
that remains at International Harvester is 
whether the bankers will give the new 
| Management enough time to try to save 
| the firm. a 


International Harvester Chairman McCardell 








Hard-charging to the edge of financial ruin. 


company and its creditors any different at 
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Setback for Synfuel 


Exxon shuts down its shale project 


Energy 

















ust three years ago, the plan to devel- 
op synthetic fuels was to be another 
Manhattan Project, a dramatic, ac- 
celerated national effort to meet energy 


| needs from American resources and help 





make the U.S. less dependent on foreign 
crude. Its cost: up to $88 billion, 44 times 
the World War II effort to build an atomic 
bomb. 

Last week the U.S. synthetic-fuels 
program suffered its sharpest blow, one 
that could prove to be a major setback for 
large-scale attempts to develop energy al- 
ternatives to conventionally obtained oil. 
Exxon, the world’s largest energy compa- 
ny, and the Tosco Corp. pulled out of their 
multibillion-dollar Colony Shale Oil Proj- 


ect in Colorado, effectively abandoning | 


the most ambitious U.S. synthetic-fuel 
project. 

With $400 million already spent in 
building a plant, Colony was going to be 
the most serious attempt ever made in the 
decades-old dream of wresting energy 
from northwestern Colorado's rugged Pi- 
ceance Basin, which contains possibly 1.2 
trillion bbl. of oil. The fuel is trapped in a 
form of limestone that geologists call 
marl, which is commonly known as shale. 
Colony’s 8,800 acres alone are estimated 


to contain at least 500 million bbl. of oil, a | 


month-long supply for the entire U.S. at 
the current levels of consumption. The 


| project’s facilities include a huge retort for 
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cooking a compound called kerogen, con- 
tained in shale, and extracting oil from it. 
Authorities projected that by the late 
1980s, Colony could be producing about 
45,000 bbl. of oil from shale daily. 


The grand dreams of Colony were | 


done in by the high costs of the new tech- 
nology and the prospect of flat, or perhaps 
even declining, world oil prices. When 
Exxon joined Tosco in the Colony project 
in 1980, it estimated that $2 billion to $3 
billion would be spent. The latest esti- 
mates, which were presented to Exxon’s 
directors in April, ran to a budget-burst- 
ing $6 billion. 

Two years ago, when the oil giant was 
deciding to get into the Colony develop- 
ment, oil was shooting toward $40 per bbl. 
and experts were predicting $50 oil by the 
mid-'80s. What has happened, of course, 
is that the price of crude has declined an 
average of $3 per bbl. during the past 
year. The shale-oil development that 
made sense economically with $50-per- 
bbl. oil was not a good business proposi- 
tion in a world of $33 petroleum. 

Exxon’s long-term forecasts still an- 
ticipate an increase in oil prices, but not as 








rapid as previously expected. R.P. Lar- 
kins, the manager of Exxon U.S.A.’s syn- 
thetic-fuels department, said that shale oil 
is simply too expensive now and that 
“nothing over the long term would offset 
our costs.” Adds John Lichtblau, presi- 
dent of the Petroleum Industry Research 
Foundation: “The fact is that from a mar- 
ket point of view, most synfuel projects 
are not economically viable.” 

Randall Meyer, president of the U.S. 
subsidiary of Exxon, met two weeks ago 
with Tosco President Morton M. Winston 
in Los Angeles and told him that Exxon 
was withdrawing its funding of the pro- 
ject. Tosco exercised its option to sell Ex- 
xon its 40% share in Colony. Tosco, with 
various partners, has been trying to devel- 
op shale oil in Colorado for almost 30 
years. Along the way, it has become the 
second largest refiner of gasoline in the 
USS., behind Ashland. 





osco, though, was not big enough to 

carry the Colony project by itself. 

Its net worth is only $259 million, 
and it was hoping that revenues from oil 
shale would be large enough to make its 
investment in time, money and faith pay 
off. Winston, of course, thinks that Exxon 
acted too hastily. Says he: “Tosco believes 
that the project would be found satisfac- 
tory if full engineering and other assess- 
ment work were completed.” 

Dissident Tosco shareholders, howev- 
er, have been threatening to force the 
company to abandon Colony because of 
unbearable costs. Led by Kenneth M. 
Good, 37, a Colorado land developer and 
owner of 8.8% of Tosco’s outstanding 
shares, those stockholders last week were 
making plans to put their own directors | 
on Tosco’s board at the Tosco annual | 
meeting, to be held this week; later they 
hope to remove Winston from office. Says 
Good: “Tosco is a company with tremen- 
dous assets that are being mismanaged.” 

Exxon’s departure left Union Oil with 
the largest stake in shale oil in the US. 
That company has a project not far from 
Colony’s retort, where 1,700 workers are 
now employed. Union President Fred 
Hartley vowed to press ahead, calling Ex- 
xon’s decision “irrelevant” to Union's 
plans. Says he: “We've always felt ours 
was the only project really going on. The 
others were simply going through the mo- 
tions.” The company plans to have up to 
700 more workers at the shale works by 
June. In 15 months, its plant should 
begin producing 10,000 bbl. daily, and the 
bullish Hartley sees no reason why that 
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could not be expanded at some point to 
100,000 bbl. 

The Department of Defense is already 
committed to buying much of the product 
refined from the Union Oil output. Thirty 
percent of Union’s shale-oil production 
will be refined into jet fuel, and 70% will be 
made into diesel. The Government has 
agreed to pay $42.50 per bbl. of the prod- 
uct, plus automatic increases that will be 
tied to inflation, no matter what happens 
to world crude oil prices. This would chan- 
nel up to $400 million to Union in price 
guarantees during the first seven years of 
the contract, not far from the $550 million 
it will have spent on the project. 

Aside from Union's efforts, the only 
other major synthetic-fuels project in the 
US. is the partially completed $2.1 billion 
Great Plains Coal Gasification Project 
near Beulah, N. Dak. The plant is sched- 
uled to produce 125 million cu. ft. of high- 
quality natural gas daily, from 14,000 tons 
of coal, by December 1984. 


ven before the Exxon decision, the 

Federal Government was already 

getting out of the synfuel business. 
The Synthetic Fuels Corporation, the 
agency proposed by the Carter Adminis- 
tration to make federally guaranteed 
loans for synfuel projects, is off to a slow 
start. The Reagan Administration's mar- 
ket-oriented philosophy does not foresee a 
major Government role in synthetic ener- 
gy production. A large part of the $17.5 
billion allotted by Congress for shale un- 





der Carter has not been spent. Another | 


$68 billion, envisioned in the original pro- 
gram as being spent on synfuels in a sec- 
ond phase in 1985, probably will not be 
appropriated at all. 

As of March 31, 1981, there were 63 


| applications from a range of sponsors in- 


cluding energy companies, municipalities 
and utilities for federal support of synfuels 
projects, but the Administration whittled 
them back to only five. They are two coal- 
liquefication plants in Kentucky and Wy- 
oming, a methanol conversion plant in 
North Carolina, a coal-gasification facili- 
ty in Memphis and a heavy-oil upgrading 
project in California. 

Edward Noble, chairman of the Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation, defends the less 
ambitious Government role by saying 
that he “is not interested in just throwing 
a lot of money out there.” He says that the 
Reagan Administration’s goal is to “de- 
velop an infrastructure, even if it’s just 
with a few plants.” 

Oil shale and other synfuel develop- 
ment may be sliding into a long twilight. 
This has happened several times in the 
past. Said a Department of Energy Offi- 
cial: “We've been witnessing the birth of 
this industry for 100 years.” In the 1920s, 
oil was in short supply and there was great 
talk about shale development. Then the 
East Texas oil fields were discovered, and 
shale was forgotten. For now, Colorado 
shale rock is likely to remain in them thar 
hills. —8y John S. DeMott. Reported by Robert 
T. Grieves/New York and Richard Woodbury/ 
Parachute 








Bailing Out in Parachute 


E xxon’s cancellation of the Colony Shale Oil Project was more than a huge fi- 
nancial loss for the world’s largest energy company. It was also a startling and 
crushing blow to the 2,100 workers who lost their jobs and to the merchants in the 
small Colorado boomtowns that had been enjoying an Exxon-fueled prosperity. 

No one except the company’s top executives knew that the bust was coming. 
Most of the stunned employees at Colony first heard the news on radio or TV. In 
Battlement Mesa, a half-finished company town built by Exxon, a few furious 
workers immediately went on a rampage. They overturned garbage cans, tore 
down a fence and fired shotguns through the windows of their company-owned 
trailer homes. In the town of Parachute, 15 miles from the Colony site, men piled 
into O’Leary’s Pub and the Old Bank Saloon, where they drank, pounded on the 
tables and broke into fistfights. Others, gathered in small knots outside on the 
streets, simply shook their heads and sobbed. Said Ron Ramsey, 29: “Exxon 
dumped a bomb on us. Where do we go from here?” 

Like the fortune-seeking prospectors of the gold-rush days, Colony’s workers 
had thronged to Colorado in the past two years from all over the U.S. By the end 
of last week many of them were on the move again. Swiftly loading crates stuffed 
with work clothes and tools into their mud-streaked pickup trucks and vans, they 
headed in every direction. 

Some were not so free to go. Walter Saunders, 47, had moved his family from 
Virginia and bought a $91,000 home in Battlement Mesa. The house has lost per- 
haps a quarter of its value overnight. “I really don’t know what’s happening,” 
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sighed Saunders last week. “I guess we somehow try to fall back and regroup.” 

Exxon had envisioned Battlement Mesa, which housed 1,800, as a bustling 
city for 25,000. Some 65 homes and apartments have been completed, and more 
than 250 are under construction. Two schools, a recreation complex, a golf 
course, a supermarket and a shopping center are also unfinished. Though Exxon 
has not yet decided what to do about Battlement Mesa, the townspeople fear that 
most of the buildings will never be completed. Said Ray Guerrie, p-esident of the 
town’s First National Bank: “I just hope we can weather this crisis.” Last week 
his tiny bank was packed with Colony workers closing out their accounts. 

In nearby Parachute, where the population had quadrupled, to 1,200, in the 
past year, the outlook was also bleak. Jack Ross, 42, owner of the Valley Café, 
looked over his half-empty lunch counter and grumbled, “We're going to go out 
of business. That's all there is to it. We won't be able to pay the electric bill after 
this week.” In a case of remarkably unlucky timing, the new Parachute Plaza 
Motel opened its doors last week. The only guests were a few reporters covering 
the Colony closing. Town officials, who had put up their first traffic light only last 
year, were planning for the construction of two shopping centers and an 80-acre 
industrial park. Now those blueprints have been shelved. 

Despite last week’s shock, longtime residents of Parachute retained a dogged 
optimism. They hope that a Union Oil Co. shale project in the area will stay on 
track and doubt that they have seen the last of Exxon. Said Cecil Gardner, 54, a 
Parachute native who operates the town’s Conoco gas station: “There'll be a 
boom again. You just wait till gasoline goes up a few more cents a gallon. Oh hell 
yes, they'll be back.” Local people still hope that Parachute and Battlement Mesa 
will not become ghost towns like Silver City and Russell Gulch, which prospered 
only briefly during Colorado’s gold and silver rushes. 
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Will the real lowest tar 





FILTER CIGARETTES 


Comparative tar levels reflect the lower of either 
FTC method or Dec. ‘81 FTC Report. 


BOX, BOX 100’s: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar”, 0.001 mg. nicotine, SOFT PACK 85's 
FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, SOFT PACK 100’s FILTER, 
MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





100s please stand up? 





The lowest in tar of all brands. 




















Religion 








Will the Pope Go or Not? 





Trips to England and Poland now raise some delicate issues 


; $ it wise, or even possible, for a Pope to 
visit a largely non—Roman Catholic 
country that is warring with a Catholic na- 
tion? And is it possible, or even wise, for a 
Pope to plan on a summer visit to his be- 
loved homeland, which last week was the 
scene of new national unrest? Even as 
Pope John Paul II and his entourage were 
| preparing for this week’s pastoral tour of 
Fatima and other Portuguese cities, they 
were reassessing the risks and opportuni- 
| ties of the politically sensitive journey to 
England later this month and a possible 
pilgrimage to Poland in August. 
| Of the three papal excursions, the Fa- 
tima visit was by far the easiest to decide. 
For some time the Pope has wanted to visit 





| Appealing for Falklands peace at St. Peter’s 
For John Paul Il, risks and opportunities. 


the Shrine of Our Lady of Fatima to give 
thanks for his recovery from the attempt- 
ed assassination of last May 13—the 64th 
anniversary of the first apparition of the 
Virgin at Fatima. 

The long-planned, historic six-day 
visit to Britain—the first by a Pontiff since 
the 1534schism under King Henry VIII— 
obviously requires some difficult calcula- 
tions. But informed Vatican sources were 
relatively confident that the Pontiff would 
proceed on schedule, unless the fighting in 
the South Atlantic escalates dramatically. 
As one Vatican official puts it, “If there 
were an absolute state of [all-out] war, that 
would be different. He would have to dis- 
sociate himself from that. But he has con- 
stantly stressed that his visit is a pastoral 
visit,” which by Vatican thinking means 
that the Pope could tour England without 
appearing to choose sides between the Ar- 
gentines and British. Indeed, to cancel the 
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trip might imply that Britain is in the 
wrong and thus exacerbate antipapal feel- 
ings there. Militant Protestants have al- 
ready marched in the streets of several 
British cities to protest the expected visit. 
While a go decision would naturally not sit 
well with Argentina, the planning has 
reached such an advanced state that can- 
cellation at this point might generate 
more static than it would prevent. And 
last week John Paul, in a general audience 
at St. Peter's, again appealed for a negoti- 
ated settlement in the Falklands crisis. 

A Polish trip would create its own 
problems. During his moving and mo- 
mentous Polish tour of 1979, the Pope in- 
dicated that he wanted to return in Au- 
gust 1982 for the sixth centennial of the 
icon of the Black Madonna, the center of 
the nation’s major shrine. Last week, on 
the very day that martial-law authorities 
were breaking up demonstrations in a 
dozen or more Polish cities, the Pope told 
pilgrims in the Vatican gardens: “I am 
morally obliged to be together with my 
countrymen for this great anniversary . . 
I hold this to be a duty of mine, a duty of 
the heart, the duty of a son toward his 
mother and nation.” But, the Pontiff add- 
ed, “there must be created adequate con- 
ditions for this, and I count on it, in the 
name of the prestige of Poland.” John 
Paul’s remarks were another papal prod 
to get the regime to come to terms with 
the Solidarity movement. But Warsaw 
is convinced that a papal return would 
be dangerous under current condi- 
tions. While the regime is eager to 
avoid the onus of canceling the papal 
visit, prospects for the trip seem dimmer 
than ever. 

The Pope’s travel decisions will 
be made with the aid of two sagacious 
Vatican diplomats: Secretary of State 
Agostino Cardinal Casaroli and Arch- 
bishop Achille Silvestrini, Secretary of the 
Council for Public Affairs (in effect the 
Vatican's foreign minister). As heavily as 
he is relying on anyone, John Paul is lean- 
ing on these two highly experienced ad- 
visers. But “the Pope is very much his own 
man,” remarks one Vatican observer, 
“and will make up his own mind.” He 
does not appear to be basing his decision 
on the counsel of the British Catholic hi- 
erarchy. But he will no doubt listen with 
special attentiveness to American Arch- 
bishop Paul Marcinkus, who handles the 
logistics and security for papal trips. By 
week’s end, the archbishop was in con- 
stant touch with Portuguese authorities 
(“There will be police and security men 
everywhere,” said one Fatima official) 
and worrying, next things next, about de- 
tails of the trip to England. t 
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Nothing else 
feels like 
real gold. 


And nobody 
knows more 
about 


gold jewelry 
than a jeweler 
with a‘J”on 
his door. 


If your local jeweler exhibits a 
“J” on his door, walk in 
He's got more than just a nice 
selection of styles. He also offers 
¢ Guidance based on years of 
training and experience 
«A fair price 
« Adjustments to assure that 
your jewelry fits just right 
¢ Service after you make your 
purchase 
* Free brochures which offer 
information about buying fine 
jewelry and enable you to 
become a more knowledge- 
able purchaser 
The “J” on the door means he's 
a member of an organization of 
professionals, Jewelers of Amer- 
ica... dedicated to maintaining 
the highest standards of service 
to the consumer. He's in business 
in your community... and he'll be 
there tomorrow 


Buy with confidence 
where you see this 
symbol: 


me JEWELERS 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
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Nothing else feels like real gold. 
Nothing else makes any moment so precious. 


Give her the gleaming, elegant, enduring gift she will treasure all of her life. 
KARAT GOLD JEWELRY 


For fine jewelry see a jeweler who displays this symbol ( 
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The Lawyer of Last Resort 





hen Claus von Billow appeared in 

Newport, R.I., last week to hear 
himself sentenced to 30 years in prison, 
he had a new lawyer on his team, a slight, 
bespectacled fellow with reddish brown, 
frizzy hair, seen by some as a cross between 
Woody Allen and Bozo the Clown. But 
Von Biilow knows that Alan Dershowitz, 
43, is no joke. He got the Harvard law pro- 
fessor out of bed at 7 a.m. six weeks ago to 
ask him to handle his appeal. Why 
| Dershowitz? To be sure, he is smart, ener- 
getic and an expert in criminal law, but so 
are others. What made Dershowitz the 
right choice is that he has become, per- 





ah. 


haps, the top lawyer of last resort in the 
country—a sort of judicial St. Jude—the 
mouthpiece, or patron saint, of hopeless 
cases. Says Dershowitz: “I play the devil’s 
advocate in court, sometimes representing 
true devils.” 

Devils or not, Dershowitz has been 
called into cases, often on appeal, by a long 
list of people in serious trouble. Among 
them are Nursing Home Operator Rabbi 
Bernard Bergman (“the meanest man in 
New York,” suggested the Village Voice), 
Patricia Hearst, F. Lee Bailey, a few al- 
leged Mafiosi, Soviet Dissident Anatoli 
Shcharansky and Deep Throat Star Harry 
Reems. Now, in addition to helping Von 
Biilow, Dersiiowitz is likely to take on the 
appeal of Jack Henry Abbott, the inmate- 
writer who was convicted of manslaughter 
after Author Norman Mailer and others 
had helped to get him paroled. The “dev- 
il’s advocate” does not always win; in fact, 
he often loses. As he explains in his book, 
The Best Defense, to be published this 
month by Random House, “The Perry 
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Proudly overzealous, Alan Dershowitz fights the “cheat elite” 


Mason image of the heroic defender of in- 
nocent victims of frame-ups or mistaken 
identification is television fiction.” 
Dershowitz readily concedes that few 
of his clients are innocent. He writes: “I 
do not apologize for (or feel guilty about) 
helping to let a murderer go free—even 
though I realize that someday one of my 
clients may go out and kill again.” To 
him, that is an unavoidable byproduct of 
the “process of challenge needed to main- 
tain the freedoms we have.” In pursuit of 
this goal, Dershowitz will put the govern- 
ment on trial, trick witnesses, use the 
press—in short, he will try anything right 





Dershowitz taking a call, exercising and keeping up with the Celtics on a lazy Saturday 





“The one who used to be the troublemaker, and now is the lawyer for the troublemakers.” 


up to the edge of being unethical. “I am 
proud to be regarded as overzealous on 
behalf of my clients,” he says. 

The system he is fighting, in his view, 
is “corrupt to its core.” While his book is 
primarily an entertaining gloss of his most 
intriguing legal battles, Dershowitz lays 
out his case against criminal justice in a fu- 
rious ten-page introduction. The system is 
“built on a foundation of nor telling the 
whole truth,” he claims. Even respected 
members of the profession are part of what 
he labels the “cheat elite,’ who doctor 
facts to produce the results they want. 
They include not only police and prosecu- 
tors, he says, but defense attorneys and 
judges as well. 

Dershowitz has been contentious since 
his boyhood in Brooklyn’s Boro Park sec- 
tion, but his intellectual powers were rare- 
ly applied to schoolwork. “You know, 
Alan,” said his high school principal once, 
“you're very dumb, but you’re very verbal. 
The only thing you can be is a lawyer.” At 
Brooklyn College, Dershowitz suddenly 
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| hisown Boro Park, where one neighbor re- 











became a serious student. He went on to 
Yale Law School, where he had what he 
calls “my first experience with anti- 
Semitism.” The top student in his class, he 
applied to 32 Wall Street firms for a sum- 
mer job—and got 32 rejections. 

Harvard Law School had a different 
view. Impressed by Dershowitz’s writing 
in the Yale Law Journal, which he head- 
ed, Harvard representatives asked him 
during his second year to consider joining 
their faculty after graduating. Dershowitz 
first clerked for U.S. Appeals Court Judge 
David Bazelon and Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Arthur Goldberg. Then, at 25, he took 
the Harvard offer and at 28 became the 
youngest full professor in the school’s his- 
tory. Most students give him high marks 
as a teacher, though he has his share of 
detractors. Alluding to the professor’s 
well-developed ego, one former student 
complains: “The course name should be 
changed from ‘Criminal Law’ to ‘Alan 
Dershowitz—This Is Your Life.’” 
Dershowitz has also produced a broad ar- 
ray of legal writing, showing a special in- 
terest in psychiatry and law, though his 
work is not universally acclaimed. Says 
the dean of another law school: “It is more 
popular than scholarly.” 


pois that is because he has been un- 
able to resist opportunities to practice 
what he teaches. The first came in 1972. 
His client: a Boro Park contemporary fac- 
ing murder charges after having made a 
bomb for the Jewish Defense League. 
Dershowitz eventually got his client off 
and began taking on other legal lepers. 
Now he laughingly asks, “Who else do you 
know who gets Christmas cards from mur- 
derers, rapists and residents of death 
row?” Not everyone is amused, not even in 


cently described him as “the one who used 
to be the troublemaker, and now is the 
lawyer for the troublemakers.” 

His critics contend that Dershowitz— 
advocate, teacher, author—has spread 
himself too thin. He strongly disagrees. Al- 
most as if to prove his ability to budget 
time effectively, Dershowitz maintains a 
busy personal life that includes attending 
home games of his beloved Boston Celtics 
and making regular trips to the opera in 
Manhattan. In the 1970s, after being di- 
vorced and successfully fighting to gain 
custody of his two adolescent sons, 
Dershowitz would rush home every after- 
noon to cook the boys’ supper. Rearing 
them, he says, was “the most gratifying” 
thing he has ever done. Now that both are 
away at college, he is ready for a new stage 
in his life. Perhaps a judgeship? “It would 
be too constraining,” says Dershowitz. 
“It’s like asking someone actively involved 
in sports if he wants to be an umpire.” Not 
even a Supreme Court appointment? “I 
have never done anything in my life to en- 
courage that.” —By Bennett H. Beach. 
Reported by John E. Yang/Boston 
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Briefs 


LETHAL LITTLE OLD LADY 
“I love to drive!” says Gertrude Karmiol, 
81, of Miami Beach, Fla. But she does it 
badly. According to the police, three 
months ago she plowed into a bench at a 
crowded bus stop, killing three people 
and injuring five others; when told of the 
deaths, she remarked, “How nice.” Fur- 
thermore, she had already had two acci- 
dents in recent years in which three more 
had been hurt. Her license had not been 
lifted because she had not been convicted 
of anything in the first two cases; this 
| time she is charged only with “careless 
driving resulting in death” (maximum 
punishment: $500 fine) because there is 
no evidence that she knew what she was 
doing. The real problem, say authorities, 


is that Florida’s licensing laws are not | 


tough enough on elderly drivers, some of 
whom have lost control. Last week Ro- 
land Slatzer, 80, was paroled after serving 
one year for running down and killing 
three girls playing at the edge of a street 
in Naples, As for Karmiol, she is finally 
off the highway, but only because a prose- 
cutor found a dusty rule allowing a retest 
of her driving skills. Rather than take it, 
she gave up her license. 


ARMED GUARDS FOR THE JUSTICES 

“Are we not hostages within the borders 
| of our own self-styled enlightened, civi- 
lized country?” asked Chief Justice War- 
ren Burger in a speech last year. He was 
talking generally about violent crime and 
the criminal justice system. But like other 
citizens, he is personally worried. Among 
the hostages, Burger is now suggesting, 
are the nine members of the Supreme 
Court. In a memo to key Congressmen, 
the chief endorsed legislation authorizing 
the 7l-member Supreme Court police 
force to carry guns off court property 
while accompanying the Justices or per- 
forming other duties. Threats against 
judges are on the rise nationally, and 
some have been made against the Jus- 
| tices, including two against Sandra Day 
O'Connor. So the extra protection looks 
good. Says Justice Thurgood Marshall: 
“I'd accept it. I'd rather not get killed.” 





THE BIRDMEN OF NEVADA STATE 

The rumor had been circulating at Neva- 
da State Prison in Carson City for nearly 
five years, but no one took it seriously. Fi- 
nally, the new warden dispatched a spe- 
cial security squad to check it out. Sure 
enough, there in the prison shop were a 
three-wheel gocart, a motorcycle engine, 
a rear rotor blade—in short, more or less 
everything needed to build a helicopter 








except the main overhead blade. The | 


criminal masterminds were a welder, a 
plumber and an electrician serving long 
sentences in maximum security. Warden 
George Sumner contends that the plot 
would never have flown anyway: “If they 
had tried to take off, they were right in 
front of Tower One here, and they 
would've been shot down.” a 
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Hesburgh surrounded by academic hoods, from Albion to Yale 


On the face of it, Susan 
Montgomery Williams of Fresno, 
Calif., Wiilie Hollingsworth of 
Freeport, N.Y., and the Rev 

| Theodore M. Hesburgh, 64, presi- 
dent of the University of Notre 
Dame, would not appear to 
have a lot in common. But this 
year they are all set to be in- 
cluded in that uncommon 
nominator, the Guinness Book 

| of World Records: Williams for 
blowing the largest bubble- 
gum bubble (19% in.), Hol- 
lingsworth for balancing a 
milk bottle on his head while 
walking 18% miles (a truly dy- 
ing art), and Father Hesburgh 
for accumulating more honor- 
ary degrees than anyone else 

| ever has. Next month Hes- 
burgh will surpass Guinness’s 
current record holder, former 
President Herbert Hoover, who 
had 89. Hesburgh’s 90th will 
come from Kalamazoo College 

| in Michigan. That looks nice 
on the résumé, but adds up toa 
problem in finding space for 
his colorful academic hoods 
and coming up with accep- 
tance speeches. “It’s difficult to 
tailor my remarks each time,” 
says Father Hesburgh, “but I 
tell the students that they have 
to be competent and have 
compassion. Not everyone can 
be an Albert Schweitzer or a 
Mother Teresa, but everyone 
can do something.” Like bal- 
ancing a milk bottle on his 
head, at the very least 





66 





Many a reader engrossed 
in a new novel envisions actors 
playing the central parts. To 
lots of those who read William 
Styron’s haunting, often wildly 
funny Sophie's Choice, there 
was but one actress for the title 
role in the film version: Meryl 
Streep, 33. To the delight of 
armchair casting directors ev- 
erywhere, Streep is indeed 
playing Sophie, the Polish- 
Catholic Auschwitz survivor, 
resettled in postwar Brooklyn 
Nathan, her neurotic, libidi- 
nous lover, is played by Kevin 
Kline, 34, the pirate king in the 


upcoming film The Pirates of 


Penzance. Kline is another 


Sophie's Choice: Streep and Kline 





nice bit of casting since, when 
she was reading the book, he 
was Streep’s choice 


From “Not Impressed in 
Evanston” last week came the 
query: “How in heaven’s name 
do you find the time to write 
the column?” Quite simple, 
really. As an enterprising re- 
porter’s research revealed the 
next day, Ann Landers, 63, has 
been dipping into past mail- 
bags for old problems and an- 
swers. Ann (born Esther Pau- 
line Friedman) receives at 
least 100 letters a day from her 
70 million readers, but during 
the past 18 months she has 
been recycling occasional 
items from old columns. Land- 
ers asserts that the issues raised 
in the repeated items were still 
relevant. One such retread 
concerned a woman who—like 





Landers gets her lumps for reruns 


a reader in 1967—was faced 
with that timeless quandary of 
whether to wash a banana af- 
ter it had been peeled. “Millie 
in The Bronx,” a fretful house- 
wife whose letter ran in Febru- 
ary, was rewhining the kvetch 
of “Irving's wife” 15 years ear- 
lier, namely, what to do with a 
husband who stopped off every 
night at his mother’s for 
chopped herring. Says Ann in 
an explanatory column: “If just 
one editor or publisher had let 
me know that such a practice 
was not acceptable, I would 
have discontinued it at once 
Obviously, I was naive, but I 
certainly was not duplicitous.” 


Come again, Ann? 








Peterson in rara avis form 


Of late, it is the rare bird 
that has seen hide or hair of 
Roger Tory Peterson, 73. Amer- 
ica’s foremost birder has been 
sequestered in his Connecticut 
studio updating A Field Guide 
to Western Birds. But with 
spring’s arrival, Peterson ven- 
tured south to Texas to lead 
fellow Bird Experts Victor 
Emanuel, 41, Ted Parker, 29, and 
John Roulett, 38, in an effort to 
break the U.S. record for the 
most sightings in a 24-hour pe- 
riod. Says Peterson: “I had the | 
best eyes and ears in Texas 
with me.” There are some 550 
species in the state. Racing 
from site to site by foot, van 
and plane, the four were really 
humming. From the great 
crested flycatcher all the way 
to the least grebe, they totted 
up tally after tally. The black- 
bellied whistling duck, the 
Swainson’s warbler, the pileat- 
ed woodpecker, the Caspian 
tern, the chachalaca and the 
dickcissel were all sighted, and 
all, says Peterson, were “old 
friends either by sight or 
sound.” In the end the total 
was 235, beating the old mark 
by four species. Peterson’s ad- 
vice to would-be birders 
“Three things—go with a 
friend who knows birds, carry 
binoculars, and take along my 
Field Guide to the Birds."’ No 
feathers floating around be- 
tween his ears 

—By E. Graydon Carter 
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Light Steps from Leningrad 


The Kirov Ballet is still a classical marvel 


Fo ballet lovers, all roads lead to Paris 
right now. The attraction is a rare, 
eight-week appearance by Leningrad’s 
Kirov Ballet, considered the finest classi- 
cal troupe in the world. No other compa- 
ny in this century has produced talent as 
profligately as the Kirov, and certainly no 
foreign company has had so strong an in- 
fluence on American dance. Pavlova, 
whose ceaseless touring virtually in- 
troduced ballet to the U.S.; Balanchine, 
creator of many of this century’s choreo- 
graphic masterpieces; Nureyev and Ma- 
karova, who set new standards for classi- 
cal style; Baryshnikov, who is probably 
the greatest male dancer since Nijinsky 
and is in the process of turning the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theater into a major classical 
ensemble—all these have emerged from 
the Kirov 

That list alone would give the compa- 
ny considerable mystique, but it is not the 
only reason why Ameri- 
can ballet lovers are jug- 
gling airline deals to get 
to Paris. It is very diffi- 
cult to see the Kirov; the 
troupe tours less than 
the rival Bolshoi, even 
in the U.S.S.R. Since it 
has lost three superstars 
(Nureyev, Makarova, 
Baryshnikov) in 20 
years, the company has 
been kept home at times 
for security reasons (the 
last U.S. tour was in 
1964). After Baryshni- 
kov’s departure, it was 
rumored that the Kirov 
had deteriorated and 
that morale was low 
Those difficulties, if they 
existed, seem, on the ba- 
sis of the first Paris per- 
formances, to have been 
overcome. The Kirov looks to be in excel- 
lent shape, with spirited, beautifully 
schooled principals and a truly awesome 
corps de ballet 

The company came to France with 
90 dancers (another 100-odd are per- 
forming at home) and a 70-piece orches- 
tra. Mostly the repertory is taken from the 
Kirov’s gallery of classics—Swan Lake, 
Giselle, La Sylphide, La Bayadére—but 
there are a few modern works, including 
Maurice Béjart’s Bhakti and a new work 
choreographed by Oleg Vinogradov, the 


Kirov’s diréctor. To Vinogradov the 
mix is about right. “This company 
is good enough to do any kind of 


choreography,” he says, “but we are proud 
of our reputation as a museum, a Hermit- 
age of choreography. Here the classical 
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Chopiniana tableau (Kolpakova at left) 


repertory in its entirety is preserved.” 

He might have added that the style is 
cherished as well. It may be that the clas- 
sical style comes as readily to these Rus- 
sians as Shakespeare's poetry does to 
English actors. They dance with an easy 
amplitude, buoyant lightness and total 
technical command. There is no empty 
reverence. To American eyes, the Kirov 
Chopiniana (called Les Sylphides here) is 
startling because it is performed seeming- 
ly in a sunlit field instead of in a cathedral 
at midnight. Every Kirov dancer and mu- 
siclan knows a common musical idiom as 
well. The orchestra takes blithe liberties 
with tempos—flying allegros, subaqueous 
adagios—that are a shock to ears accus- 
tomed to stricter counts. One needs an en- 
tire performance of Swan Lake to absorb 
the confident, even radical, musical style 

Swan Lake is the signature ballet in 
Paris, performed nearly twice as often as 
the others. The Kirov emphasizes the 
pure dance elements at the expense of 
plot and melodrama. There are no hunt- 
ers (though the corny Soviet tradition 
of having a jester cavort through the 
court scenes is maintained). Familiar 
confrontations, such as 
Odette’s please-don’t- 
shoot-my-girlfriends 
plea in the White Act, 
are missing. There are 
a few gross details—a | 
dead swan that resem- 
bles nothing so much as 
a bleached Big Bird is 
carried in at the begin- 
ning—but mostly the 
production is understat- 
ed and elegant 

In the interpretation 
of the Swan Queen, it 
also reveals something 
about the aesthetic that 
keeps this “museum” 
company so vibrant 
This is not some star- 
crossed princess doing 
her regal best in trag- 
ic circumstances. The 
true heroine is the corps 
de ballet—all the white swans whose 
movements, at once precise and poetic, 
have drenching lyrical power. The balle- 
rina Is a distillation of the corps, an em- 
bodiment of their collective rhapsodic im- 
pulse. The idea is a very moving one, but 
it takes a superb ballerina to demonstrate 
it. The company has one in Olga Chen- 
chikova. A lovely, long-limbed woman of 
26, she has a natural, self-effacing nobil- 
ity. Her technical mastery is such that one 
tends to forget about steps and concen- 
trate on the rather abstract ideal she 
makes palpable. She does not so much ap- 
peal to the Prince as befriend him; there is 
neither complaint nor enticement in 
the famous pas de deux. Chenchikova has 
a virtually ideal Prince in Konstantin 
Zaklinsky, a _ picture-perfect danseur 
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Straight, carriage plumb line. In the ro- 
mantic ballets like Chopiniana and La 
Sylphide, the balance shifts forward, arms 
undulate and the dancers look gauzy and 
ethereal, like incarnations of the prints of 
a bewinged Carlotta Grisi or Fanny 
Elssler. In Chopiniana, Irina Kolpakova, 
whose light, musical dancing was the hit 
of the Kirov’s 1961 U.S. tour, still gives a 
charming, ineffably girlish performance 
She too seems like a projection of the 
corps de ballet, all of whom shimmer like 
sunny reflections on a clear pond 

These magical metaphors are pure 
dance, and they show just how powerful 
pure dance is. The Kirov falters only 
when it shows a lack of trust in its own art. | 
Vinogradov’s full-length work Le Revizor, 
is a respectable effort, no worse than the 
clumsier excesses of John Cranko, though 
never as good as Cranko at his best. It is 
based on Gogol’s classic satire The Inspec- 
tor General, the story of a young adventur- 
er who is mistaken by cringing local bu- 
reaucrats for a dreaded government 
inspector. Vinogradov does not lack for 
ideas; he may even be a little too fluent 
He sets up violent explosions of motion, 
heavy lampoons and in-jokes (the pas de 
deux is a gloss on Le Spectre de la Rose) 


I: the adventurer Khlestakov, danced 
with dandified zeal by Vadim Gouliaev, 
Vinogradov has created a real comic fig- 
ure. He names Chaplin and Fellini as his 
sources of inspiration. He has picked two 
connoisseurs of motion, but unfortunately 
he reaches for cinematic techniques as 
well. The ballet is deliberately kaleido- 
scopic. Images jostle each other, lights 
blink busily, entire expressionist cartoons 
flash by at an enervating pace 

Vinogradov, 44, is now working on a 
ballet about the life of Charlie Chaplin 
He intends to invite Maurice Béjart to 
Stage it in Leningrad. The gossip is that 
Vinogradov was brought into the Kirov 
five years ago to liven things up and keep 
the younger generation of dancers inter- 
ested. Vinogradov is a snappy dresser who 
likes wide pinstripes or a modified cow- 
boy look. He seems to emerge from a Sovi- 
et equivalent of gilded youth, cosmopoli- 
tan, familiar with the latest trends in all 
the arts. His choreography is similar to 
that of several young Americans and Eu- 
ropeans, to judge by Le Revizor, but he 
may be grittier and more ambitious 

It is comforting, though, that Vino- 
gradov has another invitation in mind, al- 
though there is no channel through which 
to send it. “My dream is that Balanchine 
would come back to Leningrad and do 
something with us,” he says. “If only that 
were in the stars. Balanchine is one of 
the gods. After Petipa he is No. 2—among 


S AN | R living choreographers, No. 1.” If that 
{| 9 assessment of the great classicists re- 


/ Ay . SHAVER EON flects Vinogradov’s priorities, the Kirov 
JEWELRY FOR WRITING : is in safe hands By Martha Duffy 


From Sheaffer in 23-karat gold electroplate. fountain pen, ballpoint 
pencil, and our Dual Writing System with interchangeable micro tip 
*r and rolling ball—engraved in straight lines, barleycorn, geometric 
or diamond squares. Golden gift ideas, all 
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I have a son in Baltimore, a daughter 
in Los Angeles, and a sister in Ypsilanti. 
And before I got Sprint, I had long dis- 
tance bills well over $25.00 every month. 


*T want 


And start saving up to 50% 


If you’re like me and you're kind of 
/oooong on long distance, here’s some very 
good advice. You ought to have Sprint, 
the long distance specialist. 

You see, now that I have Sprint, I'm 
saving up to 50% on my long distance calls 
using my ordinary pushbutton phone. 
Which means I can keep calling and keep 
talking, and keep saving. 

And it’s really simple to do. Just call 
Sprint and they'll send you your own con- 
fidential code by mail. Believe it or not, 
that’s all there is to it. 

So take some advice from somebody 
who loves to give it. Before you call long 
distance, call Sprint. 


SPRINT 


The Long Distance Specialist. 
800-521-4949 


In Michigan call 313-645-6020 























Computers 








Calling “Dr. SUMEX” 











he white-coated doctor is hunched 

over his patient’s bed. He is running 
the curious combination of symptoms 
through his mind, but he cannot quite get 
the overall picture to add up. “I'd like to 
call in a colleague to recommend a diag- 
nosis,” he tells the patient. The consultant 
he has in mind has decades of medical ex- 
perience, an infallible memory for past 
| cases and an encyclopedic knowledge of 
symptoms and diseases. The consultant, 
whose only shortcoming is a rather cold 
bedside manner, is a computer. 

Ten years ago, given the relatively ru- 
dimentary state of computer program- 
ming and the entrenched skepticism of the 
medical profession, this scene could only 
have been imagined. Although this tech- 
nology is still years away from wide utili- 
zation, today it is already in use in a few 
hospitals. In the pulmonary lab at Pacific 
Medical Center in San Francisco, after a 
patient exhales into an instrument that 
gauges lung functions, a computer pro- 
gram takes over. Named PUFF, it analyzes 
250 factors that determine pulmonary dys- 
function, then within 90 seconds issues a 
print-out that may, in its own words, “indi- 
cate” or “suggest” what is wrong with the 
patient. Dr. Robert Fallat, the hospital’s 
chief of pulmonary medicine, claims that 
in 85% of the cases, PUFF makes recom- 
mendations a doctor can use. “It is still 
rigid, and it has a problem with mixed 
diagnoses,” says Fallat, “but it gives you 
time to concentrate on the remaining, 
challenging 15%.” 

At the Stanford Oncology Day Care 
Clinic in Palo Alto, a computer program 
called ONCOCIN watches over 30 patients 
suffering from Hodgkin's disease and non- 
Hodgkin's lymphoma. It studies their test 
results, then proposes a complex treat- 
ment program called a protocol, which in- 
cludes lab tests, X-ray studies and subtle 
changes in chemotherapy. Says ONCO- 
CIN’s chief programmer, Carli Scott: 
“We're not taking decisions away from 
the doctors, but helping with their 
calculations.” 

PUFF and ONCOCIN are brainchildren 
of SUMEX-AIM (Stanford University Medi- 
cal Experimental Computer-Artificial 
| Intelligence in Medicine). SUMEX is an 
interlocking of two sophisticated comput- 
er facilities at Stanford in California and 
| Rutgers University in New Jersey, funded 

by the National Institutes of Health. Half 
the transcontinental sys- 
tem’s capacity is devoted 
to development of an arti- 
ficial intelligence for diag- 
| nostic medicine. At the 
moment, SUMEX’s two bi- 
coastal computers also 
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The diagnostician’s new colleague needs no coffee breaks 








On Next Vietts 


link 20 research projects in the U.S., Eu- 
rope, Japan and Australia. Says Saul 
Amarel, chairman of the Rutgers depart- 
ment of computer science: “The purpose 
of SUMEX is to help doctors match signs 
and symptoms and get not only some 
probable diagnoses, but information on 
drugs and their side effects.” 

SUMEX, say proponents like Dr. Ed- 
ward Shortliffe, who holds both an M.D. 
and a Ph.D. in medical information sci- 
ences from Stanford, is the product of a 
new kind of programming that imitates a 
physician’s thought processes. In contrast 
to electronic libraries (computers that are 
little more than sophisticated adding ma- 
chines or memory banks) the SUMEX pro- 








Dr. Fallat for three months as he analyzed 
some 100 pulmonary cases. The resulting 
program, says its model, in effect repre- 
sents “the cloning of Bob Fallat.’’ M.LT. 
Computer Expert Peter Szolovits and his 
colleagues examined 15 doctors’ thought 
processes over a year to program his Digi- 
tal Equipment PDP-10 computer. “We 


don’t believe we understand their analytic | 


behavior until we write a computer pro- 
gram that reproduces it,” he says. 
Diagnosis, of course, is far from an ex- 
act science. Respected specialists will ex- 
amine the same set of symptoms and ar- 
rive at different conclusions. Most medical 
decisions are educated guesswork; never- 
theless, the computers are already func- 
tioning well. A report in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association states that 
one SUMEX program performed at a level 
comparable to that of five medical experts 
at Stanford. William Baker, NIH adminis- 
trator for the SUMEX project, says that a 
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A post-operative patient breathes into gas monitors that gather data for a diagnostic program 





“Still rigid, and it has a problem with mixed diagnoses, but it gives you time to concentrate.”’ | 


gram works with “uncertainty” factors. 
These yield recommendations to physi- 
cians that avoid simplistic black-and- 
white terms in favor of various shades of 
gray. The program is designed to take 
into account all the available evidence 
that might either buttress or call into 
doubt a given medical hypothesis. This 
enables a physician to go back to the 
computer and question it as to how it 
weighed the relevant information and ar- 
rived at its recommendations. 

To attain this subtlety in computer 
reasoning and logic, SUMEX programmers 
spent hundreds of hours with physicians 
in an effort to understand the thought 
process that led them to certain diag- 
noses. For PUFF, programmers observed 


Print-out from ONCOCIN diagnoses and prescribes in no uncertain terms 
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CBC and Platelet Count 
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computer system at the University of | 


Pittsburgh called CADUCEUS is so sophisti- 
cated that it “would be a board-certified 
internist if it were human.” Pittsburgh re- 
searchers administered one part of an in- 
ternal-medicine board exam to “Dr. CA- 
DUCEUS.” It passed. 

Some physicians remain cautious 
about the ultimate potential of computer 
colleagues. Says Stanford Oncology Fel- 
low Bob Carlson: “My reaction is mixed. 
The system is very good for data gathering, 
but for its recommendations of drugs and 
treatments, it’s in its infancy.” But knowl- 
edgeable physicians predict that consulta- 
tion by diagnostic computers will soon be 
widespread. Sums up Szolovits: “The com- 
puter doesn’t get tired, and it doesn’t forget 
things.” Or, one assumes, 
play golf every Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


Reported by Dick Thompson/ 
San Francisco, with other 
bureaus 


The Protoco! scecities that the following tests should be orceredt 
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— By Richard Stengel. — 
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A flight of light aircraft skimming the Wasatch Mountains at sunset: “It's the cleceet thing to flying with a pair of wings on your back” 


Seat-of-the-Pants Flying 





Low, slow ultralights recapture the spirit of the Kitty Hawk 


“It’s part airplane, part motorcycle, 
part sailboat, and looks like a lawn chair 
being chased through the sky by a beach 
umbrella.” 


here have been more elegant descrip- | 
tions of the gaudy, gawky new flying | 


machines called ultralight aircraft, but 
none more accurate than this waggish ob- 
servation. The plane that sounds like a 
low-calorie beer does resemble a plastic- 
and video-age version of the Kitty Hawk. 
Or, as a Tolkienian might put it, a petro- 
leum-feeding pterodactyl. In any case, the 
planes are designed not to lodge beauty in 
the eye of the earth-bound beholder but, 
rather, to warm the soul of the seat-of-the- 
pants pilot. Put-putting along a few hun- 
dred feet up at 40 m.p.h. is not like any 
other kind of flying that has been avail- 
able for six decades. Says Mike Circuit, 
37, an ultralight instructor in Salt Lake 
City: “It’s wind in the face, flying by the 
feel of it, like the old barnstorming days.” 
Agrees fellow Utahan Ken Hurd, 42: 
“I've never had such excitement. In 
a small plane, you're enclosed. Here, 
you're like a bird. Everything constantly 
changes below you. I can’t believe how 
things look. It's surreal.” 

The new ultralight’s surge in popular- 
ity is almost surreal too. There are 
10,000 to 15,000 in the air, about twice as 
many as there were two years ago. The 
30-odd manufacturers of the Dacron-and- 
aluminum birds, which range in price 
from $4,000 to $6,000, expect to sell some 
$90 million worth this year. Unlike many 
outdoor fads, ultramania is not limited to 





Weedhopper and pilot near Ogden, Utah 
Wind in the face, flying by the feel of it. 





the Sunbelt, although California, Arizona, 
Florida and Texas are strong states; the 
Midwest, particularly the St. Louis area, is 
also ultra country, possibly because the 
craft fares best over flat terrain. 

To the average owner, who is 39 and 
male, the appeal of the ultralights is 
not entirely poetic. A typical flyabout, 
weighing around 180 Ibs. and powered by 

a 25-h. Pp. snowmobile or chainsaw engine, 
will cruise for two hours on a 34-gal. sup- 
ply of regular gas. The Eagle ultralight 
gets 30 m.p.g. Some estimates put an ul- 
tralight’s cost of operation at $2 an hour, 
vs. $10 for a conventional private plane. 
Under normal conditions, it is easy to fly, 
no pilot’s license is required, and the air- 
craft does not have to be certified or in- 
spected. (The ultralight grew out of the 
hang glider and, so far, has been regarded 





benevolently by the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration as a motorized kite.) One of 
the most popular models, the Weedhop- 
per, costs less than $5,000 in kit form and 
can be assembled like a Tinkertoy in | 
eight to ten hours. It then can be partly 
disassembled to be carried on a cartop to 
the takeoff point. The Weedhopper has a 
rudder and elevator controlled by a stick; 
there are no pedals. A floating-disc speed 
indicator is the only gauge. Takeoff con- 
sists of cranking the 3)4-ft. prop, revving 
the motor and pulling back on the stick 
The aircraft can take off in as little as 30 
ft. and land on a sandbar, a back lot, even 
a boat. 

Many hang-glider aficionados have 
graduated from that hazardous sport to | 
ultralights. Says ex-Glider Daryl Kutzler, 
30, of Billings, Mont.: “Hawks will come 
play with you. It’s the closest thing to fly- 
ing with a pair of wings on your back.” 
That kind of euphoria, unfortunately, can 
be fatal. There were 24 deaths in ultra- 
lights last year. Some manufacturers and 
dealers suggest that buyers take pilot’s 
training, including flying time in a con- 
ventional light aircraft. Many would wel- 
come a modicum of regulation, if only to 
discourage the loony birds. Experienced 
ultra pilots, on the other hand, have dem- 
onstrated that the craft is not only reliable 
but capable of remarkable achievements. 
New Jerseyan Jim Campbell, 25, set an 
unofficial altitude record of 21,210 ft. And 
on May 1, Campbell and Pat Trusty, 23, 
from Massachusetts, took off at 50 m.p.h. 
from Watsonville, Calif., for Washington, 
D.C., in two Pterodactyl Ptigers. They 
plan to fly round the world in about 


six months. Says Campbell: “What we 
have here is a plain old-fashioned 
adventure.” 


—By Michael Demarest. | 


Reported by Richard Woodbury/Denver 





A multicolored Eagle against Utah mountains, and a Weedhopper: unlike any other kind of flying that has been available for six decades 





“T’ve said all along that 
Chrysler makes cars as 
good as, if not better than, 
anything from America,Europe or Japan. 
Now were venom Da oe better.’ 
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Chewiinrs announces the 
only three way 
5 year 50,000 mile 
protection plan. 





Dodge 400 Convertible 


Plymouth Turismo 2.2 





Chrysler’s three way 5 year 50,000 mile protection 
sports cars, wagons...and all other 


Chrysler brings you the year’s most 
exciting car news, including America’s 
first front-wheel-drive convertibles. And 
the most complete car protection plan 
Chrysler has ever offered. A plan you 
can’t get from Ford, GM, the imports, or 
any other car company. That’s how much 
confidence the New Chrysler Corpora 
tion has in the quality of its cars 


1. Free Scheduled 
Maintenance. 


Now Chrysler pays for the Scheduled 
Maintenance you need to keep your car 
running dependably. All Scheduled 
Maintenance services in your owner's 
manual including oil changes; oil, air 
filter and spark plug replacement; vaive 
lash and drive belt adjustment. .. will be 
done without charge for 5 years or 
50,000 miles, whichever comes first 


2. Engine and power train 
limited warranty. 


Look at repair costs these days: $600 
for a transmission job here, $400 for an 
engine job there. Now imagine the costs 
five years from now. With Chrysler's Pro 
tection Plan, the most you pay is a $25 
deductible. The plan covers the engine 
block, transmission case, drive axle and 
every part inside for 5 years or 50,000 
miles, whichever comes first 


Chrysler Town & Country 





plan covers new convertibles, sedans, 
passenger cars Chrysler builds. 


3. Outer body rust-through 
limited warranty. 





. . / 

Chrysler's rust protection warranty Chrysler stays with you all through the m If you can find 
helps keep your car looking great, and years you pay for your car. Not just one i —¥ ; better protection, 
worth more when you sell it. If any part year, two years, three years or four. But ke it 
of the outside body of your car has rusted all the way to 5 years or 50,000 miles, A take it. : 
through under normal use, it will be re whichever comes first If you can find 
paired or replaced at no charge by your Get full details on Chrysler's three ~. a better car, buy it. 
Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth dealer for a way Protection Plan, and see Chrysler’s > 
period of 5 years or 50,000 miles, which- new models, at any Dodge or Chrysler- THE NEW CHRYSLER CORPORATION v q 
ever comes first Plymouth dealer. Buckle up for safety QUALITY ENGINEERED TO BE THE BEST. Vas 
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Paik in front of his work, V-yramid 


Viewer soothed by Fish Flies on Sky 











Art 


Electronic Finger Painting 


A flickering retrospective for Nam June Paik at the Whitney 


Movs video to some people and 
watch their faces fall. If the cliché of 
“modern sculpture” used to be a piece of 
stone chewing gum with a hole in it, and 
that of “modern painting” was a can- 
vasful of drips, then the cliché of “video 
art” is a grainy closeup of some U.C.L.A 
graduate rubbing a cockroach to pulp on 
his left nipple for 16 minutes while the 
sound track plays amplified tape hiss, 
backward. Video art has not yet shaken 
off its reputation as clumsy, narcissistic 
and obscure 

Of course, video has no monopoly on 
that; most art of any kind, in this over- 
loaded art world, is clumsy, narcissistic 
and obscure. Still, even video does not 
have to be, and some of it is not. An indi- 
cation of this may now be seen at the 
Whitney Museum in Manhattan through 
June 27. The Whitney has long been con- 
scientious about video art, showing it in 
regular programs through the 1970s when 
other museums would hardly condescend 
to touch it. Now the Whitney becomes the 
first American museum to give a retro- 
spective show to a video artist. He is Nam 
June Paik, a Korean who lives in New 
York City 

At 50, Paik is the sage and antic fa- 
ther of video as an art form—*the George 
Washington of the movement,” as anoth- 
er experimental artist, Frank Gillette, 
dubbed him at the end of the '60s. He be- 
gan by emigrating from his native Seoul 
in the ’S0s, first to Tokyo and then to Ger- 
many, to study music. In Germany he met 
Composer John Cage, that perennially 
controversial guru of the avant-garde, and 
he was soon busily involved in the multi- 


Glowing and babbling screens among indoor plants in TV Garden 
Once urgent images are dispersed into pretty electronic wallpaper 


media “events” and benignly neo-Dadaist 
actions of a European artists’ group that 
called itself, for its commitment to 
change, Fluxus 

Fluxus was less a defined art move- 
ment than a loose anarchist confederacy, 
given to ritual gestures of protest against 
“high” culture. Paik, who was to move to 
New York in 1964, would play a piano 
and then topple it over onstage; he would 
cut a pianist’s shirttails to shreds with 
scissors, or stage a little musical “event” 
by dragging a violin along the sidewalk on 
a string, like a scraped and protesting pet 
A cellist, Charlotte Moorman, would ap- 
pear for Paik at a concert and play her in- 
strument with tiny TV sets rigged over her 
breasts; or, to the scandal and amusement 
of the New York art world in 1967, she 
would perform topless 

Such occasions pass, marked only by 
photographs. Some of Paik’s pieces were 
more permanent, like a television set with 
the screen removed and a candle burning 
in the empty cabinet—a neat comment on 
the votive, shrinelike role played by TV in 
the home—or a closed-loop setup titled 
TV Buddha, in which a stone effigy of the 
Buddha sits with a camera pointed at it 
ceaselessly contemplating its own immo- 
bile image in a small monitor 

Paik was interested in technology, of 
course—but in a lax, low-tech way. The 
rise of kinetic and programmed-systems 
art in the ‘60s brought with it the hope 
that some electronic Leonardo might 
emerge from all the squeaking and twin- 
kling: a new figure of the artist as cyber- 
netic technocrat, a Tatlin with a 64K 
chip. No such figure emerged, and Paik 
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in no way resembled him. His machines 
were crude, funny, aleatory gremlins, 
held together by string and Scotch tape; 
one of them, a robot named K-456, is pre- 
served in the show. Controlled (in a vague 
way) by a model-aircraft radio transmit- 
ter souped up to send commands on 20 
channels, this frail creature did manage 
to perform in Germany and even in 
Washington Square Park, where it 
walked, spoke, waved its arms and ex- 
creted a stream of beans. 

Paik’s television pieces tend toward 
disciplined confusion; ends stick out ev- 
erywhere. They have no narrative struc- 
ture. Can one speak of decorative TV? If 
so, Paik makes it. The keynote of the 
Whitney show is struck, as soon as one 
gets out of the elevator, in the first instal- 
lation on view: a row of goldfish tanks. 
Behind each tank is a TV screen silently 
emitting its bright electronic collage 
through the water; live fish swim in front 
of magnified images of themselves; there 
is a glimpse of sky underwater, a figure, a 
swirl of interference pattern. In Fish Flies 
on Sky, 1975, several dozen TV sets are 
hung from the ceiling and one lies on 
one’s back, looking upward, as the stacca- 
to montages of fish, dancers and an old 
World War II monoplane cavort and 
twirl. In TV Garden, the sets are dis- 
persed through a peculiarly unconvincing 
grove of indoor plants, glowing and bab- 
bling like discarded electronic detritus 
left in an artificial jungle. 





he effect of such pieces—particularly 

Fish Flies on Sky—is curiously sooth- 
ing; once urgent images, struggling to 
claim one’s attention through the set, are 
multiplied and dispersed into pretty elec- 
tronic wallpaper, and one’s distance from 
the screens makes them look almost fio- 
ral. It is low-fidelity TV, short on infor- 
mation, long on suggestion; Paik has 
more than once compared his work with 
that of Monet, whose lyrical blurs and 
water reflections were at the opposite ex- 
treme of pictorial strategy from the pre- 
cise definition of an Ingres. “As collage 
technique replaced oil paint,” Paik de- 
clared almost 20 years ago, “the cathode- 
ray tube will replace the canvas.” Of 
course, collage never replaced paint, 
and the idea that everything that canvas 
and paint can do may be better done by 
manipulating a stream of electrons 
was one of the harmless delusions of 
the ’60s. 

But the direction of Paik’s aim is clear 
enough: rather than compete with the in- 
formational power of “real” television, he 
wants to alter the box into a form of pure 
play, electronic finger painting. It is his so- 
lution—and a very adroit one—to the fact 
that the TV screen, small and intimate as it 
is, can never acquire the grand declama- 
tory power of film or canvas. There is no 
such thing as a physically impressive vid- 
eotape. The scale is not there. But the tape 
can involve you and even promote an oc- 
casional sense of mystery; and this, if not 
always profoundly, is what Nam June 
Paik’s installations do. —Sy Robert Hughes 
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Warning from Washington 


Violence on television is harmful to children 


E ver since a 1972 Surgeon General's re- 
port linked violence on television and 
aggressive behavior in children and teen- 
agers, the subject has generated heated de- 
bate between activists who seek to limit 
television violence and critics who main- 
tain that the evidence is still inconclusive. 
Last week the first part of a new report by 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
took a giant step toward settling the con- 
troversy. The two-year study, titled Televi- 


| sion and Behavior: Ten Years of Scientific 


Progress and Implications for the Eighties, 
flatly states that there is now “overwhelm- 
ing” evidence that “excessive” violence on 
television causes aggressive behavior in 
children. Designed to examine the overall 
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“Let's wait. Maybe he kills her or something.” 


effects of television on American society, 
the report goes on to call television a “vio- 
lent form of entertainment.” It does not 
give, however, a precise definition of vio- 
lence, whether in weekend cartoon shows 
or prime-time adventures. 

Based on an extensive review of scien- 
tific studies made in the past decade, the 
report concludes that new evidence has 
“significantly strengthened” the earlier 
report's findings. Impetus for the new ef- 
fort came from University of North Caro- 
lina Clinical Psychologist Eli A. Rubin- 
stein, who worked on the 1972 study and 
was disappointed by its small impact on 
public opinion and network policy. 
Prompted by a Surgeon General’s follow- 
up report on the dangers of smoking, he 
proposed an update on the TV study. Said 
Rubinstein: “It is just as clear-cut that ifa 
large sample of children excessively 
watch television violence, you will find 
significantly larger proportions of those 
kids exhibiting aggressive behavior.” 

Rubinstein and David Pearl, chief of 
the behavioral sciences research branch 








of NIMH and the project’s director, stress 
that cleaning up TV cannot be achieved 
by Government regulation. Says Rubin- 
stein: “We are not advocates of Govern- 
ment control or any constraints on the 
First Amendment.” Adds Pearl: “Viewers 
will be interested in watching programs 
with less violence. The television industry 
should not be as definite in thinking this 
[violence] is what the public wants.” 
Network reaction to the report was 
quick and predictable. All three networks 
attacked the study. NBC, which predicted 
that many of the study’s conclusions “will 
be challenged by social scientists conduct- 
ing independent review,” also noted that 
its own study, to be made public in Sep- 








tember, “certainly does not support [the 
report's] overall conclusions about the ef- 
fect of viewing violence.” Commented 
Les Brown, editor in chief of Channels, a 
video trade publication: “The networks 
like to make the argument, based on high | 
ratings, that they're giving the public 
what it wants and are therefore serving 
the public interest.” 

The findings of the report are being 
applauded by a number of organizations 
that have long sought a reduction in tele- 
vision violence. Says Peggy Charren, pres- 
ident of Action for Children’s Television: 
“The report should help parents under- 
stand that that box in the living room is 
not necessarily a friend of the family.” 

Though the NIMH report may galva- 
nize public opinion against violent shows, 
its authors also state that the power of 
television has positive effects as well: 
“The whole federal effort should help par- 
ents and others who seek to know of both 
the positive and the adverse effects of the | 
medium and of the ways in which they 
can influence them.” 7” 
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Books 


The Duck with tk the Bucks 








UNCLE SCROOGE MC DUCK: HIS LIFE AND TIMES 
by Carl Barks; Celestial Arts; 374 pages; $159.95 


stimates of his fortune vary. The 

last count was one multiplujil- 
lion, nine obsquatumatillion, six 
hundred twenty-three dollars and 
sixty-two cents. He may or may not 
have more money than anybody else, 
but one thing is certain: he is the 
richest duck in the world. Donald, 
his nephew, has more marquee val- 
ue, but, much in the manner of mov- 
ie stars, he has squandered his earn- 
ings. Uncle Scrooge McDuck, of 
Scots ancestry and American pio- 
neer tradition, has never let go of 
a dime—not even the first one he 
ever earned, which he often carries, 
tied to a string and stashed in an in- 
side pocket of his moleskin-collared 
coat. 

The getting, preserving and en- 
joying of all this cash between 1952 
and 1967 provided comic books with 
| some of their greatest characters and 

grandest adventures. The eleven vin- 


tage stories collected in this sumptuous 
volume, along with a new yarn and a 
signed, numbered lithograph, are strong 
evidence that Scrooge and his creator 
Carl Barks belong in the great main- 


stream of American folklore 


Uncle Scrooge never had the high- 
style sizzle of Superman or Prince Val- 
fant, or the cockeyed melodrama of Dick 
Tracy, but the mock-heroic sweep of 
Barks’ stories and the whimsical clarity of 
his drawing made a heavy mark on a gen- 
eration of children for whom comic books 
offered a powerful mythology. That mark 
shows up in some unlikely places. Barks’ 

| stories, as Film Director George Lucas 
points out in his affectionate Apprecia- 
don’t 
just move from panel to panel, but 
flow in sequences—sometimes several 


tion, are “very cinematic. They ... 


pages long.”’ Fans of the Lucas-Ste- 
ven Spielberg adventure lark Raid- 
ers of the Lost Ark will discover a 
progenitor in The Seven Cities of 
Cibola. Indeed, Barks’ stories 
and Lucas’ Star Wars sagas 
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Carl Barks’ official portrait of Scrooge McDuck 


Floating along the mainstream of American folklore 


word, fabulous. 


a little lesson. 


search of a place 





| share not only a gentle satiric edge but 
a kind of giddy imagination that leads 
into territory that is, in all senses of the 


“I'm certainly no expert on fables,” 
Barks says, but his sagas of feathered he- 
roes traveling the world, from Duckburg 
to outer space, all for the purpose of 
shoring up wealth, are each laced with 
In Tralla La, Scrooge 


suffers a nervous breakdown and, with 
Donald and nephews at his side, goes in 
“where there is no 























money, and wealth means nothing.” 
They find a valley James Hilton might 
recognize, hidden behind the highest 
Himalayas. There Scrooge settles happily 
until a tin cap from a bottle of his 
nerve medicine is converted into a 
piece of coveted currency. Scrooge 
brings corruption to Utopia, just as, 
in another story, he almost brings 
industrial pollution to “the smoke- 
less northern wilds.” The miser skips 
out of Duckburg to escape the smog 
his own heavy industries have creat- 
ed, but the first glimpse of placid 
lakes and tall timber sets him to 
thinking about natural gas and paper 
mills 

Scrooge is the embodiment of 
home-grown pluck and made-in- 
U.S.A. materialism, but Barks’ sto- 
ries always come up with someone 
even greedier, or some force of histo- 
ry that the duck cannot best. In the 
end, Scrooge’s enjoyment of wealth 
remains essentially benign, childish 
in its selfishness, but childlike in its 
spirit. Whether the old miser would 
acquire this volume is a moot point 
It is pricey; on the other wing, it is an 
investment. An entire genre of cloth- 
bound comic strips from Little Nemo to 
Doonesbury has flourished in the post- 
Pop era, but seldom has such loving care 
been lavished on a volume of bygone en- 
tertainment. Collectors would have to 


pay close to $2,000 for the original comics | 


containing these stories, and even in 
those, the panels would not be so brightly 
colored, the backgrounds so vivid. Hand- 
bound on luxurious stock, this volume has 
been produced with the care and cost usu- 
ally reserved for reprints of Shakespeare 
folios. 

“| thought everybody just read comic 
books once and threw them in the gar- 
bage can,” Carl Barks remarks. “I never 
knew they'd amount to anything. If I did, 
I'd have kept a lot more of ‘em.” Barks, 
81, was raised on a farm in Oregon, had a 
total of eight years of school and worked 
at every kind of job from mule skinning to 
lumberjacking. He was 26 and heating 
rivets on a construction gang when he 
mailed off some cartoons to “a little gutter 
magazine.” The cartoons led to a series of 
magazine jobs that eventually landed him 





Miser and nephews on the trail of treasure in The Seven Cities of Cibola; right, classic c covers from the "50s 
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Announcing Buye 





and a 5500 price reduction. 


For 5 years/50,000 miles, 
a virtual “Free Ride” 

over the repairs you 

fear most. 


The best part of American 
Motors’ new Buyer Protection 
Plan 5 starts where Ford and GM 
leave off...after 2 years. 

Buyer Protection Plan 5, on 
every Concord, Spirit and Eagle, 
includes: a full 12-month 
12,000-mile warranty. 

Plus, extended service 


AMERICAN MOTORS. 


Only the Tough Americans give you more and charge you less. 


coverage on major components 


for 5 years or 50,000 miles. 
(Owner pays first $25 for each 
repair visit.) 

Plus, a 5-year No-Rust-Thru 
Warranty”... made possible by 
the exclusive Ziebart” Factory 
Rust Protection Program. 

Plus, loaner car assistance* 


And trip interruption protection, 


which covers extra food and 
lodging expenses up to $150 if 
you're 100 miles or more from 


home and warranty repairs take 


overnight. 


Plus, a $500 price reduction 
on every Concord, Spirit and 
Eagle...but only until June 12. 

At American Motors, wherever 
you go...Buyer Protection Plan 5 
goes with you...all the way into 
1987. 


See us for warranty and rust program details 
Aluminized exhaust warranted for 12 months /12.000 
miles. Ziebart is a registered trademark of Ziebart 
international Corporation 

I dealer has to keep your car overnight for warranty 
repairs, you'll get a free loaner car during the first 
year. And for the next 4 years, you'll get $15 a day 
toward loaner car expenses for up to 5 days. 






Spirit, 4-wheel drive Eagle and Concord 








An 
Outstanding 
Opportunity 


For Collectors 


of 
Western Art 


THE FIFTH IN A SERIES OF LIMITED 
EDITION BRONZE REPLICAS 


Frederic Remington's 
“The Mountain Man” 


A limited edition of 1000, cast by the lost wax 
process, three-fourths the size of the original, 
22 inches high with American Walnut base. 


THE MOUNTAIN MAN HAS BEEN SELECTED 
AS THE OFFICIAL COMMEMORATIVE 
BRONZE FOR THE INAUGURATION OF THE 
40TH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
RONALD REAGAN, 
The Mountain Man was originally completed 
by Remingre in 1903. Our replica edition is 
modeled from number 13 of the approxi- 
mately 80 originals, and has been approved 
by the Director of The Buffalo Bill Historical 
Center, where the original bronze is on 
display. 
A REMARKABLE VALUE IN TODAY'S 
INFLATED ART MARKET 
At a time when bronzes of lesser quality are 
priced from $3,000 up, this edition is offered 
to collectors at $1,875. Each bronze is 
foundry marked, numbered and dated, and is 
accompanied by a Certificate of Ownershi 
signed by the Director of The Buffalo Bil 
istorical Center. 


GUARANTEED REPURCHASE 
AGREEMENT 


Museum Collections unconditionally guar- 
antees to repurchase your bronze at the issue 
price of $1,875 any time within one year of 
your purchase. 


TO ORDER, CALL TOLL FREE... 
800-243-4492, or write: Elizabeth Krieger, 

tor, Museum Collections, . R55, 
140 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Ct. 06830 
for brochure. You may pay by check, money 
order or major credit card. Optional five 
month payment plan available. 


museum cotjections, 
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at the Disney Studios story department, 
which he quit (“I didn’t feel free”) after 
six years. “I was going to raise chickens in 
the San Jacinto Mountains,” he recalls, 
but a comic-book publisher with rights to 
Disney characters asked him to work on 
some ducks. 


W ith no royalties, no fringe benefits 
and no credit—not even a byline— 
Barks drew something like 500 duck sto- 
ries. He modified Donald’s splenetic film 
characterization and, in 1947, created 
Scrooge for a special Christmas issue. The 
old geezer proved so popular that he be- 
gan to star in his own stories in 1952, 
each one billed “Walt Disney’s Uncle 
Scrooge.” It was collectors who first dis- 
covered Barks himself. The artist's narra- 
tive skills would have made him a stand- 
out, but the detail of his drawing was what 
elevated him to the status of pop father 
figure. All his early jobs gave him a Rube 
Goldbergian fascination with mechanical 
comedy; his plots were researched the 
way a schoolboy would do a term paper— 
by turning to the National Geographic and 
Scientific American. “If you're going to be 
in the Andes, it had to look like the An- 
des,” he insists. “Some of those other art- 
ists put their characters in China, but they 
drew it as if it were Iowa.” 

Barks and his wife Garé, who assisted 
him with the drawing, live in a house 
trailer in Temecula, Calif., in the high 
desert 60 miles north of San Diego. Barks 
once painted oils of the ducks to order (for 
as much as $6,400) but abandoned that 
pursuit when the Disney Studios started 
muttering about copyrights. Now Barks 
paints Western scenes with nary a duck in 
view and muses that “I'd like to become 
the Charles Russell of my generation. But 
I guess I’m a little too old to start that.” It 
may come as some consolation, however, 
that years hence, some other American 
fabulist will yearn to be the Carl Barks of 
his generation and will know that that 
spot has been taken, for good. Lord love 
a duck. —By Jay Cocks 





Carl Barks’ self-portrait, 1939 
Progenitor of Raiders of the Lost Ark. 
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Old Pro 


AMERICA IN SEARCH OF ITSELF: 
THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT, 
1956-1980 

by Theodore H. White 

Harper & Row; 480 pages; $15.95 





hey don’t make Presidents the way 

they used to. Theodore White should 
know; he has been making them for a 
generation now. In what he says is his last 
campaign chronicle, the old pro riffles 
through his old notebooks, and places 
himself on the bridge between journalism 
and history to give a grand overview of 
the passage of power. “This time,” he 
says, “I wanted to add it up.” 

The arithmetic begins in the postwar 
period when ward leaders could deliver 
ethnic blocs and “American voters still 
came in packages.” With a touch of nos- 
talgia for what seems a less troubled time, 
White recalls the county fairs and urban 
machines that dominated politics in the 
*50s. “Television and education were soon 
to rupture this tradition,” he writes, “but 
the way the national system worked then 
seemed simple, though coarse.” 

Out of this ingenuous era came the 
ideals that shaped politics during the Ei- 
senhower and Kennedy years: belief in 
individual equality and civil rights, in the 
limitless abundance of the U.S. economy, 
and in the power of the Government to 
solve all problems, foreign and domestic. 
The Great Society of Lyndon Johnson, 
exalting these notions, ended by under- 
mining them. This is hardly a bold new 
summary, but White adds his own inter- 
pretation. The civil rights gains were 
twisted, he argues, until a legitimate goal 
was turned into “a monster whose shadow 
hangs over all American politics today: 
the division of Americans by race and na- 
tional origin into groups, each entitled to 
special privileges.” In addition, the U.S. 
economy was not invulnerable to stagna- 
tion and inflation; the Government's pow- 
er to solve domestic problems seemed to 
decay along with the inner cities; and the 
country’s military might translated only 
into impotence abroad. “Somehow, public 
affairs had gone off the track, almost 
as if the country itself had lost its way 
into the future,” he writes. “There was no 
sense of coherence in government; it did 
not respond.” 

Such themes converged on Nov. 4, 
1979, the day that the U.S. hostages were 
seized in Iran and exactly one year before 
America elected Ronald Reagan. White 
chooses this moment as the starting point 
for what amounts to a book within a 
book, the chronicle of the 1980 election: 
“What had come to issue . . . in 1980 was 
the nature of the Federal Government's 
power.” 

White’s descriptions of that campaign 
are laced with his customary admixture of 
canny insights and colorful details that 
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HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
OFAMERICA 


1850 K Street NW/, Washington, DC 20006 


Because the federal government pays 
only part of the hospital expenses incurred 
by Medicare and Medicai patients 
hospitals are forced to pass these additional 
costs on to private patients. This practice, 
called cost shifting, is a slow-growing 
malignancy which inflates health care costs 
and could cripple many hospitals. 

Hospitals that have fewer private 
patients are forced to absorb those costs 
themselves. This can lead to bankruptcy 


FOR A HOSPITAL, 
COST SHIFTING 
CAN BE 
TERMINAL. 


and forced closings, which in turn denies 
proper health care to people in these areas. 
Already, in a number of states, hospitals 
with a high percentage of Medicare and 
Medicaid patients are in severe financial 
distress. 

Of course, government, business, labor, 
hospitals, consumers, and insurance 
companies are trying to cut health care 
costs. But cost shifting doesn’t solve 
anything. It merely shifts the responsibility 
to someone else. In 1981 alone, such 
underpayments by Medicare and Medicaid 
ited an estimated $4.8 billion to private 
patients. This burden could continue to 
grow if the government cuts back further 
on these programs. 

For their part, insurance companies are 
doing more than ever before to keep costs 
down, by paying for outpatient surgery... 
for second opinions that can reduce 
unnecessary surgery...for hospital 

re-admission testing...and for home care. 
‘hey also review fees and charges to make 
sure they are fair. 

Unfortunately, cost shifting undermines 
these efforts. The best solution to this 
problem, we believe, is to have all patients 
charged on a fair and equal basis. This isn’t 
theory; it’s a reality in two states. In 
Maryland and New Jersey strong 
incentives are provided for hospitals to cut 
costs wherever possible. As a result, 
Medicare and Medicaid have agreed to pay 
on the same basis for the same hospital 
services as everyone else. 

If every state had this arrangement, no 
one would pay the price of cost shifting 
because it would no longer exist. 
















INSPIRED? INSANE? 
OUTRAGEOUS? BRILLIANT? 

What’s the word for these 
hilarious eccentrics? 














The World’s Greatest Eccentrics 


By JAY ROBERT NASH 
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who liked to adopt young girls 

Aleister Crowley, who bit young ladies 
as he was introduced... Joshua Nor- 
ton, who claimed to be the Emperor of 
the United States, and was treated as 
such by the city of San Francisco 

Hetty Green, who lived in rags but lent 
New York millions .. .along with scores 
more who excelled in all the bizarre 
human passions, ignored convention, 
and made the world a far more inter- 
esting place 
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Godfather of the boys on the bus. 


vivify the sweep of history. But his main 
concern this time is not with the interper- 
sonal drama of the campaign trail. His 
goal is to discern the grand forces, eco- 
nomic, social and psychological, that 
culminated in the watershed election of 
Reagan. In the process, he constructs 
an eminently recognizable America in 
Search of Itself, a ceaseless pursuit, like 
that of happiness. “America has always 
been a questioning nation, always in 
search . . . of what it means, and of what it 
promises to do,” White says. By 1980, he 
feels, the quest had become nostalgic, 
based on a yearning “to find again an old 
civility of life, and communities in which 
that civility can reign.” 


hus his 1980 campaign chronicle is 
not the familiar insider's tale of life on 


| the trail. He is no longer a boy on the bus 


ical reportage 


seeking out the behind-the-scenes mo- 
ments that give dimension to the electoral 
odyssey. “The outdoor reporting seems to 
shrink in significance, and what remains 
most relevant is the quiet moments at my 
desk,” he concludes. “I could sit at home 
and learn as much or more about the | 
frame of the campaign as I could on the 

road.” 

There is one critical force that has 
changed the nature of American politics 
left unexamined: White’s own influence 
When he first reported from New Hamp- 
shire, he was one of seven newsmen cov- 
ering the primary. Today, with a thou- 
sand journalists on the snowy trail, every 
candidate is subject to Heisenberg’s un- 
certainty principle: What is being scruti- 
nized is changed by the very scrutiny 
Presidential campaigns are now traveling 
media circuses rather than romantic 
quests ripe for the retelling. This alter- 
ation of campaigns and campaign cover- 
age is the legacy of the maker of the 
“Making of the Presidents,” one Theo- 
dore H. White, godfather of modern polit- 
— By Walter Isaacson 
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| Heel over Head 


PRIZZI’S HONOR 

by Richard Condon 

Coward, McCann & Geoghegan 
316 pages; $13.95 


“per had a seven-tiered Sicilian brain 
| so that when they said A to him, he 
| knew right away that he should read it as 
Z but would always stand ready to switch 
| it to the real meaning, inside the real 
meaning of the false meaning, which he 
would read as M.” Pop is Angelo Par- 
tanna, consigliere to the nation’s most 
puissant Mafia family. His son Charley is 
underboss and chief enforcer for the fam- 
ily, a geratic Brooklyn Mob headed by 
Corrado Prizzi, 84. Charley, the anti-hero 
of Prizzi’s Honor, is somewhat deficient 
in the paternal paranoia that has helped 
earn the gang international clout and an 
annual gross income of $1.7 billion. How- 
ever, he took out his first Prizzi foe when 
he was only 13, and has been earning 
great respect ever since. He is unswerv- 
ingly loyal, has a voice like “a talking 
brewery horse” and boasts “the best bow- 
els of anyone in the Prizzi family.” He can 
also shoot straight 
Charley is No. 5 in the hierarchy, and 
there is seemingly nothing to block his as- 
cent—until he falls heel over head in love 
with a semigorgeous broad named Irene 
Walker. To the hulking bachelor hood- 
lum, she is “a classic, like the Truman win 
over Dewey.” Irene is not Sicilian, but a 
Pole from Los Angeles who is semimar- 
ried to a Jew; she is also a freelance assas- 
sin who has shot one man for the Prizzis 
and, on the side, scammed them for $360 
($360? The other 000 is always omitted in 
family conversation, supposedly “to con- 
fuse the tourists”). 
Novelist Richard Condon’s Prizzi 








| family is not boroughs but planets distant 

from Mario Puzo’s Corleones. These sol- 
| diers have no dignity and not a shred of 
redeeming decency. Don Corrado, with 
his “small, sharp eyes, as merry as ice 
cubes,” is driven like all his men by pure 
avarice and a brutish lust for power. Prizzi 
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| Richard Condon 
Deficient in paternal paranoia. 





| and his top aides—loosely modeled on the 











late Carlo Gambino and his Mob—have 
never even “been beyond Brooklyn or Ve- | 
gas”; they do not read newspapers or go to 
college. Yet, as Charley proudly observes, 
the Prizzi family “runs this country just | 
the same as the Senate does or General 
Motors or Alexander Haig, junior.” The 
Mob is funnier. When the Prizzis give a 
testimonial banquet for one of their num- | 
ber, they hire the world’s greatest tenor to 
sing one song: the number is an aria from 
Verdi's Les Vépres Siciliennes recounting 
the slaughter of the defenseless French by 
Sicilian patriots. The overcrowded hall is 
set afire by a rival gang, and 89 guests are 
parboiled. “Miraculously, the Congress- 
men and the judges came through the fire 
unharmed.” 

Condon’s stylish prose and rich co- 
medic gift once again spice a moral sensi- 
bility that has animated 16 novels since 
The Manchurian Candidate appeared in 
1962. If wit and irony could somehow 
neutralize villainy, the novelist would 
make a fine FBI director. Prizzi's Honor, 
like most of his books, comes sometimes 
too close to the truth for comfort, and it 
has what many may regard as a shocking 
end. On the other hand, the crime family 
survives, its billions and precious omerta 
intact. And that, Richard Condon points 
out, makes it “the all-American success 
story.” —By Michael Demarest 
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Cinema 





Breaking Up __ 


SMASH PALACE 

Directed by Roger Donaldson 
Screenplay by Roger Donaldson, 
Peter Hansard and Bruno Lawrence 


TOO FAR TO GO 
Directed by Fielder Cook 
Screenplay by William Hanley 


an is born to toil, and to be obsessive 
Meio: his labors. Woman was born to 
complain: “You never pay any attention 
to me.” More divorce wars seem to start 
with this skirmish than with anything else 
these days, and the virtues of Smash Pal- 
ace begin with the simple fact that it has 
observed the phenomenon closely and 
painfully. Odd that we have to look as far 
away as New Zealand (not exactly one of 
our major movie centers) for what may be 
the most melodramatic but also the most 
acutely motivated film yet about divorce. 
The title is obviously symbolic, but 
it is also quite literal, the name of the 


driver Al Shaw (Bruno Lawrence, a 
strong actor who also worked on the 
script). His wife Jacqui (Anna Jemison) 
| and his daughter Georgie (Greer Rob- 
son, a child of uncommon appeal) must 
attempt to create their small domestic 
civilization among the rusting reminders 
of the larger civilization’s discontents. 
When Jacqui cannot get Al to stop tin- 
| kering with his cars, she starts tinkering 
with his best friend. One cannot help 
sympathizing with her; it is clear that 
she is seeking human warmth more 
than sexual heat. But, it develops, she 
also has a taste for revenge. Why 
shouldn't Al feel some of the chill she 
endured all those years with him? When 
she moves out she forbids him access to 
their daughter, and the maneuver sends 
him in short, beautifully logical steps up 
the scale of frustration from startled 
hurt to an outrage that is almost lethally 
self-destructive. By the end he has kid- 
naped Georgie and precipitated an 
armed confrontation with the riot 








A family sundered: Lawrence, and Robson and Jemison in Smash Palace 
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auto-salvage company run by a race | 





| size. 


squad. Unlike the male anger that 
brought Shoot the Moon to its dissatisfy- 
ing conclusion, this rage is explicated. 
We have watched it grow out of the re- 
lationship’s contentious core, and we 
know whom to blame for its explosion, 
a wife who has tried to score one point 
too many. We also know whom we are 
rooting for, namely a man who has been 
driven temporarily insane. 

It is possible that Smash Palace is ei- 
ther very brave or very foolish in its refus- 
al to calculate how its moral is likely to 
anger feminists. But since it is a movie 
stamped with integrity in every frame, it 
seems more likely that it was made with 
no ideology in mind, just a desire to show 
how a specific marriage was put asunder. 
Al and Jacqui may or may not be typical, 
but they are poignantly particularized 
people without a drop of soapsuds cling- 
ing to them. 


n contrast, Joo Far to Go is a no-fault 

movie. Actually it was, and remains, a 
television show, based on John Updike’s 
short stories about how Joan and Richard 
Maple drifted apart. It is being given a 
second life in the theaters because some- 
one up there at Francis Ford Coppola’s 
Zoetrope Studios liked it and thought the 
film deserved a second chance. It is hard 
to see why. The Maples are a couple who 
seem to have no great quarrel with each 
other, therefore no reason for their phi- 
landering ways. Their divorce, when it 
comes, is just like their marriage: civi- 
lized, ruefully witty and without the 
slightest resonance. Blythe Danner has an 
agreeable asperity as Joan; Michael Mor- 
iarty has a disagreeable whininess as 
Richard. He should have been dissuaded 
from an attempt at an Ivy League accent, 
which turns him into a male chauvinist 
prig. But let the blame fall where it truly 
belongs: on a scenario by William Hanley 
that is without persuasive incident or dia- 
logue, direction by Fielder Cook that is 
without texture or viewpoint. The aim 
here was obviously to do something ele- 
gant and up-market for television. The re- 
sult is a bloodless bore on a screen of any 
—By Richard Schickel 














Martin as private eye in Dead Men 


White Meat 





DEAD MEN DON’T WEAR PLAID 
Directed by Carl Reiner 
Screenplay by Carl Reiner, 

George Gipe and Steve Martin 


idnight in the big bad city. Down by 

the docks the mood was as warm and 
moist and treacherous as Ava Gardner's 
parted lips, and the moonless sky was 
swarming with metaphors. I was prowling 
those mean streets, not looking for trou- 
ble. It knew where to find me 

That spring night I was nosing 
through Noirland on the track of a sharp- 
ie named Steve Martin. Seems he’s been 
breaking and entering the great movie 
genres of the past. Martin started off clev- 
erly enough. Who cared that with The 
Jerk he was stealing from Jerry Lewis? 
But then, made reckless by success, the 
guy ransacked the old Busby Berkeley 
musicals and called the forgery Pennies 
from Heaven. Now he’s pulled off his most 
daring heist. He’s stolen from the tough- 
guy movies of the "40s, intercutting scenes 
of himself as a private eye with scenes 
from some fine old films, with some fine 
old friends: Cagney in White Heat, Alan 
Ladd in This Gun for Hire, Barbara Stan- | 
wyck in Sorry, Wrong Number. 

The gag works for a while, as Martin 
weaves his own plot-web into the 18 old 
movies, but pretty soon he’s traveling on 
old good will and flop sweat. I'll say this: 
he travels in good company. Rachel 
Ward, his femme fatale in this activity, 
has taunting cheekbones, eyes like veiled 
promises and a body that speaks in lan- 
guages not yet discovered. Miss Ward, 
just because I have to collar your pal for 
creative fraud is no reason we can’t be 
friends. My number's in the book. The 
name is Marlowe. —By Richard Corliss 
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~ Milestones _ 


MARRIED. Randolph A. Hearst, 66, chairman 
of the Hearst Corp. and president of the 
San Francisco Examiner, who divorced 
Patty’s mother in 1979; and Maria 
Scruggs, 49, widow of a California real es- 
tate developer; both for the second time: 
in Hillsborough, Calif. 


DIED. Lester Bangs, 33, influential, hard- 
living rock critic whose reviews for Roll- 
ing Stone and Creem magazines and the 
Village Voice reflected and refracted the 


raw vitality of latter-day rock 'n’ roll: of | 


unknown causes; in New York City 


DIED. Mohammed Seddik Benyahia, 50, Al- 
geria’s astute Foreign Minister and a key 
negotiatior in the release of the 52 Ameri- 
cans held hostage by Iran; in a plane 
crash under mysterious circumstances 
while on a peace-seeking mission to end 
the Iraq-Iran war (see WORLD); near the 
Iran-Turkey border. The ascetic-looking 
Benyahia was a guerrilla fighter and a 
founding father of the Algerian revolution 
of 1954-62. In 1979 he became Foreign 
Minister and played a decisive role in the 
postwar reconciliation between his coun- 
try and France. After mediating the hos- 


tage crisis, he formally handed over the | 


Americans to State Department officials 


DIED. Brenda Diana Duff Frazier Kelly Chat- 
field-Taylor, 60, former “Glamour Girl 
No. |” of New York café society; of can- 
cer; in Newton Lower Falls, Mass. An 
heiress at twelve and debutante of the 
year at 17, Frazier became melodramatic 
grist for tabloids chronicling such fatuous 
events of the '40s as her dating of John F. 
Kennedy and her ill-fated engagement to 
Howard Hughes. Years later, after two 
failed marriages and protracted psycho- 
analysis, she wrote that her early life was 
far from the big cotillion it was thought to 
be. “All it brought me,” she said, “was 
despair.” 


DIED. Helmut Dantine, 64, Austrian-born 
actor whose greatest fame in a 40-year ca- 
reer came in vintage World War IT mov- 


Darkness), playing Nazis of all shades 
| from quasi sympathetic to ultrasadistic; of 
a heart attack; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


DIED. William Primrose, 77, world’s fore- 
most viola virtuoso whose sweet, pure 
tone and musicianship raised the viola to 
the rank of the violin and cello as a solo 
instrument; in Provo, Utah. The Glas- 
gow-born Primrose was a violin prodigy 
before he switched to the larger viola, 
with which he felt “a sense of oneness that 
I never felt when playing the violin.” A 
world-touring solo recitalist, he settled in 
the US. in 1937 and became first viola of 
the NBC Symphony under Arturo Tosca- 
nini. Later known for his performances 
of chamber music, he also worked with 
contemporary composers, commissioning 
and playing the first performance of the 
Bartok Viola Concerto 
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Theater 





Dance Marathon 





A boy sometimes cherishes a surrogate 
father more than his own. But if the 
boy is white and the man is black, and the 
locale is South Africa in 1950, a day of 
reckoning is inevitable. No one knows 
this better than Athol Fugard, who has 
probed the corrosive effect of apartheid 
| on his fellow South Africans in eight of his 
16 plays, ranging from The Blood Knot to 
last season’s award-winning A Lesson 
from Aloes. To each of his works, he 
brings a tormented conscience, a touch of 
the poet and a scalding honesty. 

After having had its potent and lacer- 
ating world premiere at New Haven’s 


play has now opened at Broadway’s Ly- 
ceum Theater. The initial scenes of “Mas- 
ter Harold”... and the Boys are amiable, 


Park Tea Room, a modest luncheonette. 
The elder and brighter, Sam (Zakes Mo- 
kae), putters about while Willie (Danny 
Glover), a simpler soul, mops the floor. 
The two interrupt their labors from time 
to time to polish up fox-trot and waltz 
steps for a much anticipated dance 
contest. 

In comes Hally (Lonny Price), the 
teen-age son of the owners of the tearoom. 
He is instantly at ease, having spent more 
| warm and happy hours since boyhood 


Sam and Hally teasingly argue about 
whether dancing is an art or merely enter- 
tainment. Hally scoffs that the dancers 
fumble around and bump into one anoth- 
er. No, says Sam, seraphically. “It is like 
being in a dream about a world without 
collisions ... and it’s beautiful because 
that’s what we want life to be like.” 

The quiet interlude is broken by a 
ringing phone. It is Hally’s mother telling 
him that she is bringing his crippled, alco- 
holic father home from his latest hospital 
stay. The boy remonstrates with her and, 
almost in tears, finally blurts out, “I’m 
warning you now; when the two of you 
start fighting again, I’m leaving home!” 
What follows is an example of Fugard’s 
psychological astuteness. For the father 
he cannot strike, Hally substitutes the fa- 
ther who cannot retaliate. He tongue- 
lashes Sam for not doing his work, not 
keeping his place, not showing proper re- 
spect, and he finally spits in his face. Sam 
wipes away the spittle with the resigna- 
tion of centuries. 

It would be difficult to overpraise 
the one-man magnetic field that is 
Mokae’s Sam, or the audacious emotional 
tightrope walking that Price does with 
Hally, or the unyielding, unquestioning 
goodness that Glover puts into Willie. A 
taul grace governs all under Fugard’s flaw- 





Yale Repertory Theater, his most recent | 


even cozy. It isa rainy late afternoon, and | 
two blacks are tidying up the St. Georges | 


with the servants than with his parents. | 








“MASTER HAROLD” . . . AND THE BOYS by Athol Fugard 


less direction. The final scene will not 
leave the mind’s lens. Willie shoots his car- 
fare money into a jukebox. Lena Horne 
chants the lyrics of Little Man, You've Had 
a Busy Day. The two men take each other's 
arms and glide across the stage in the man- 
ner of Rogers and Astaire, while the audi- 
ence sits desolate in pain. —By T.£. Kalem 


Athol Fugard lives in the bush country 
just outside the industrial town of Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, not far from 


Price, Mokae and Glover in “Master Harold” 





Dreaming about a world without collisions. 


where he was born one month shy of 50 
years ago. In his plays, he has been a burn- 
ing bush to his countrymen and the world, 
bearing witness to the curse and the devas- 
tating human cost of apartheid. 

A diminutive figure with a pepper- 
and-salt beard, an ascetic mien and a tem- 
pered voice, Fugard is no firebrand. His 
assaults on apartheid have been more el- 
liptical than frontal, but that has not 
spared him the insidious harassment of 
South African authorities. 

His mail has been opened, and his 
phone calls have been tapped. In 1967 the 
South African government confiscated his 
passport and held it for four years without 
explanation. As Fugard told TIME’s 
Elaine Dutka last week: “They said I 
couldn't leave the country unless I wanted 


| @ permanent exit visa. It might have been 


tempting at that point to leave and estab- 
lish myself outside—but instead I was 
forced to stay in South Africa and deal 
with myself. I don’t hold it against the gov- 
ernment. In fact, they might have done me 











| to the boy in “Master Harold.” Says 


a favor. That’s not such an extraordinary 
view. Ask Lech Walesa to leave Solidarity 
and Poland and see what his answer is.” 
Fugard does not harbor any assurance 
that his dramas are instruments of internal 
social change: “The most my plays do is to 
sustain a measure of hope and faith in the 
dignity of people—in the face of a system 
that denies it,” he says. “As to whether 
they do any good, I am totally without an 
answer . . . Sometimes I’m convinced that 
I'm just preaching to the converted. The- 
ater can be a civilizing influence, but it is a 
second-degree experience. People can 
change, but it takes a first-degree experi- 
ence to bring it about.” | 
Fugard’s initial first-degree experi- 
ence occurred in much the way it happens 


Fugard: “At the age of ten, I spat on a 
black man . .. I was deeply ashamed of it 
seconds after I did it, but it was very diffi- 
cult for me to emancipate myself from the 
racial pressures that make South Africa 
the place it is.” 

Growing up in Port Elizabeth had its 
private pressures as well. Fugard’s father 
was a cripple, like the boy’s father in 
“Master Harold,” a jazz musician who 
could not support his family. To make 
ends meet, Fugard’s mother, a dauntless 
woman, opened a boardinghouse and later 
a tearoom. Reflects Fugard: “I grew up in 
a household with two very different cul- 
tures and languages. With an Afrikaner | 
mother and an Irish father, I’m a total 
mongrel by South African standards.” 

The “mongrel” went on to the Univer- 
sity of Cape Town and took a few courses 
in philosophy but dropped out, fearing the 
academic atmosphere would prove con- 
stricting to his hopes as a writer. He signed 
on as a common seaman 
on a freighter that trav- 
eled between Japan, In- 
dia and the South Pacif- 
ic. This proved to be the 
second phase of his 
emancipation. He was 
the only white sailor 
bunking with an other- 
wise black crew com- 
manded by white offi- 
cers. He learned to judge 
men by quality and char- 
acter instead of color: 
“Returning to South Africa and apart- 
heid after all those months was very 
traumatic.” 

He began to cope with the trauma 
when he fell in love with an actress, Sheila 
Meiring, who has been his wife for 26 
years and is an award-winning novelist. 
Through her, he discovered his vocation 
for theater. What he has tried to do in his 
plays, and does with a supernal healing 
touch in “Master Harold,” is to cast out 
the fear that flowers in hate. Years ago 
Fugard said, “You can’t answer violence 
with counterviolence ... The answer is 
love. The best sabotage is love.” a 








Athol Fugard 
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Notes from the Underground 
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Shostakovich ’s quartets reveal his more intimate side 


hen Dmitri Shostakovich died in 
1975, his music was dismissed by 
many in the West as hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned. With his unabashed melodies and 
basically conservative harmonies, the So- 
viet composer was a misfit in an age that 
prized innovation above all, and he was of- 
ten unfavorably compared with his more 
radical contemporaries Schoenberg and 
Stravinsky. Who would have predicted, 
then, that a cycle of Shostakovich’s 15 
string quartets by Britain’s Fitzwilliam 
Quartet would turn out to be the instru- 
mental highlight of the New York season? 
The decline of the serialist school, 
which had rigidly dominated composition 
since the end of World War II, has opened 
the way once again for a more humanis- 
tic, accessible form of musical expression 
Shostakovich’s pensive, sardonic, some- 
lumes anguished style no longer has to be 
considered a liability. In fact, as reflected 
in the Fitzwilliam’s excellent, probing 
performances—which concluded last 
week in Alice Tully Hall—his directness 
is one of his great strengths. For the con- 
ventional view of Shostakovich as merely 
a bombastic reactionary is wrong: he had 
something to say, and he said it in a way 
closest to the heart 
Although the 15 symphonies are his 
best-known works, it is likely that a truer 
portrait of the composer is to be found in 
the quartets. After Shostakovich’s daring 
| opera Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk was de- 
nounced in the pages of Pravda as “mud- 
dle instead of music,” he apologized with 
the Fifth Symphony (1937), a “creative re- 
ply to just criticism.” Censured by a Com- 
munist Party resolution of 1948 for “for- 
malistic distortions and antidemocratic 
tendencies,” Shostakovich wrote two of 
his next three symphonies about the Rus- 
sian Revolution. But these works were for 
Official consumption: Spiritually, Shosta- 
kovich went underground to express his 
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most personal thoughts—to the more inti- 
mate, rarefied world of chamber music. 
Indeed, in the Eighth Quarter (1960), he 
wrote an autobiography in sound, quoting 
from his own music: at the climax of the 


fourth movement, the cello wistfully re- | 


calls a melody from Lady Macbeth. 

“The idea that Shostakovich was 
merely noisy is one of the misconceptions 
we're trying to destroy,” says Fitzwilliam 
Violist Alan George, 32. The ensemble 
has been closely associated with Shostako- 
vich’s music since 1972, when the sick, ag- 
ing composer came to York to hear the 
group perform his tightly organized, 
mournful Quartet No. 13. That meeting 
began a relationship that continued until 
the composer's death; Shostakovich sent 


| the Fitzwilliam the scores of his 14th and 


15th Quartets for their first performances 
outside the Soviet Union. Says First Vio- 
linist Christopher Rowland, 35: “He 
seemed very touched that a young quartet 
should be so dedicated to his music.” 


he group’s adventurous repertory also 


includes quartets by César Franck. | 


Fauré, Sibelius, Borodin and Nielsen 
Starting in July they will regularly per- 
form the music of Mozart and Haydn on 
18th century instruments. But it is in 
Shostakovich that the Fitzwilliam’s repu- 
tation has justly been made. Whether ne- 
gotiating the complexities of the late 
quartets, such as the tortured, defiant 
Twelfth, or inhabiting the sunnier climes 


of the Fourth and Sixth Quartets, the Fitz- | 


william’s performances were marked by a 
clear, unforced ensemble tone, individual 
virtuosity and an unfailing sensitivity to 
the music’s shifting dramatic nuances 
Their strong cycle not only showcased a 
rising young quartet, but even more im- 
portant, it provided a valuable opportuni- 
ty to re-evaluate Shostakovich’s place in 
20th century music By Michael Walsh 
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Watching the war in the South Atlantic—remote 


telling ourselves that we cannot do that sort of thing 
any more. Once we could indulge ourselves. No 
more. We will find some substitute, a methadone to 
ease of* the habit. We will take up a surrogate for 
© war—a sport, perhaps: planetary killer golf, or per- 

petual Olympics. We will meditate. to keep our 
tempers, and chant « sweet Quaker om. We wil! sublimate the 
black bats of our rages into butterflies. 

We are kidding ourselves. The presence of nuclear weapons 
in the world has conjured such a fear of war that hope and con- 
science have promoted a countering fantasy: we half persuadc 
ourselves that we have already given up war. The fight in the 
Falklands seems al! the more strange because it ought to be an 
atavism, something forsworn. It should not 
be happening. 

The new metaphysics of war makes this 
| configuration: nuclear bombs preside, in a 
dark, speculative way, over the human 
imagination of war. Nuclear is to conven- 
tional war what the monotheism of the 
avenging God was to the old amiably hu- 
man and relatively harmless idolatries of 
polytheism. The wrath of God becomes the 
dread mushroom and megadeath and fire- 
storm—totality, cessation. It is not relative. 
like the old wars, but absolute, the utter 
blank of extinction. Nuclear war sits in the 
mind like the lurid medieval vision of hell: 
horrible—and yet, well, hypothetical. 

The world cannot stare too long at an 
abyss; the abyss stares back, or simply grows 
boring. We revert to our customary sins. We 
do our violent business as usual. Fish gotta 
swim. War is flourishing—between Iran 
and Iraq, between Israel and the P.L.O., in 
Cambodia and Afghanistan. Since the bomb fell on Hiroshima, 
mankind has fought roughly 125 wars (of one sort or another), in- 











fell short of the nuclear. They thereby seemed weirdly permissi- 
ble: as sins, venial, not mortal. They were not, after all, the utmost 
we had to deal out in fatality. We did not drop what we might have 
dropped onto Hanoi. By this reasoning, nonnuclear bloodshed is 
forbearing and almost virtuous. 

If man by some inconceivable grace were to give up war, it 
would be an evolutionary step almost equivalent to his primordi- 
al emergence from the sea. From the start, or at least since he 
got himself organized, war has been something that man did. 
War and peace were the rhythm of history, like night and day. 
Can we have peace without war? Our moral rhetoric today 
tends to call war “futile” and “pointless.” But, historically, al- 
most all societies have seen the point of war; at any rate, they 
have always waged it. Today, the civilization’s sheer annihilating 
capabilities make war seem a grotesque old habit of the race, with 
nothing to recommend it. But at one time. war was young and 
stirring and beautiful—or at least it had that side as well as its 
awful stricken one, its waste of life, its writhing and refugees. War 
made the adrenaline run, it gave life drama and meaning. The 
young went off to it with a Zouave gaiety. In our own time, we 
have expected our candidates for public office to have a war rec- 
ord. In his Inaugural Address, John Kennedy, skipper of PT-109, 
called his a generation “tempered by war.” Not every soldier, of 
course, went to battle with George Patton’s mystic glee; he wrote 
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and ominous and obscurely disgusting—we keep | 
| Hegel recommended it. He thought it kept the state from getting | 





cluding the longest one in U.S. history. But all of these collisions | 








The Metaphysics of War 


his wife in 1944 that “peace is going to be a hell of a letdown.” 
Not only the killers and cretins among us have loved war. 


stagnant and corrupt. Bacon thought that a just and honorable 
| war was the best “exercise” for a state, like jogging 

War began as a merely improvisational marauding, 2 rest 
lessness of tooth and claw: Magyars drifting toward new grazing 
lands. Vikings blowing down on the north wind to their plunder. 
Since attack justifies defense, almost everyone came rapidly to 


herds, fetching Helen from Troy) burgeoned inte dense public 

spectacles, whole civilizations on the march. The issues came tc 

| be territory or wealth or power or security or sometimes some 

| thing darker and more confused: vast error (World War I), vast 
ego and evil (World War I) 





ar is change effected in an atmo- 
sphere of violent exemption from all 
rules, including those made in Geneva. It is 
not always change for the worse: war in the 
past has been constructive and necessary 
sometimes—one reason why it is so morally 
==} difficult to know what to do with it now ina 
=} nuclear age. The Battle of Salamis saved 
| the Mediterranean for Greek civilization 
World War IJ aligned good against evil 
more neatly than life has come to expect 

War in the past was sometimes merely 
an oaf’s answer to the deepest questions: 
What are we for? What do we do with our- 
! selves? War meant motion, drama, change, 
risk, adventure, challenge, release, danger. 
| intensity, comradeship, travel and stories to 
bore people with years later. It meant a ni- 
hilistic freedom. Few of us have come 
equipped with the spiritual resources and 
| moral poise of Archimedes, who chose to remain in Syracuse, 
imperturbably thinking about mathematics while invading Ro- 
mans gashed through town. A soldier stabbed Archimedes to 
death as he drew a geometrical figure in the sand. 

A long and somewhat bloodless view might see wars in the 
past as a necessary, if messy, shaking out of history. Especially 
since World War I destroyed an entire generation of Western 
Europe’s best men, the West has tended to call war futile, the 
kind of thing that brown rats do to each other in a locked room. 
Seeing its horrors, we conceive of it as history gone mad, the rep- 
tilian brain taking over, the savage part of us wading through 
gore wearing ivory-handled pistols: war as a picnic of cannibals. 
The Icelandic author Halldor Laxness found the murderous fas- 
cination of war in the Old Norse texts of Scaldic poetry, the 
hymns of the “kill spree.” The poets were particular about the 
best light and color for battle: “The hour before daybreak is all 
right because it lends to the crimson of liquid blood a nice ad- 
mixture of an azure sky and the silvery gray of the fading moon.” 

War sometimes serves civilization and freedom. It is a sin 
and a mystery and an occasional necessity. Sometimes, too, war 
puts the highest technology at the service of the lowest impulses. 
It is the sheer technology today that tears loose the wiring of our 
consciences—the knowledge that in another year or two or 
three, almost any country with a backyard plutonium kit will be 
dealing in apocalypse. Despairing, we send our children back to 


— By Lance Morrow 
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participate. War, both waged and endured, got to look like the | 
human condition. The merely private or tribal venture (stealing | 





their Atari and Intellivision electronic zapping games: those | 
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An automatic that makes great pictures a snap. 


Quick shots. Casual shots. Family shots anyone 

in the family can take. With your ME Super 
set on automatic, you just focus and fire. The ME 
Super's computer sets the exposure so your pic- 
tures come out right. You get better pictures than 
maybe your scrapbook or slide show has ever seen. 


A push-button manual that helps you create. 


Switch your Pentax ME Super 35mm SLR to 
manual and you're in contro! of creativity. The ME 
Super's exclusive push-button manual override 
lets you change shutter speeds, from 4 seconds to 
1/2000th, without taking your eye off the picture. 
You can work the light on your subject swiftly, 
surely. Create moods. Enhance detail. Silhouette, 
front light, cross light. Halo your subject with 
backlight. The possibilities are infinite. 


Over 40 Pentax lenses for the best point of view. 


Choose from four 50mm lenses for your Pentax 
ME Super. Ora fisheye. Or a wide angle to a super 
telephoto. Or any of nine zooms. Every Pentax 
SMC lens is optically improved with seven layers 
of Super Multi Coating. For pictures with 
exceptional brilliance and clarity. 

Other ME Super advantages? It's the lightest, full- 
featured 35mm SLR available. Light enough to 
wear all day. It's easy to load. Rugged. And so 
dependable, it even works when the batteries fail 


But best of all, the Pentax ME Super is more than 
a super camera. It's two. 


One MESuper 
istwo super 
cameras. 


PENTAX 


© 1962 Pentax Corporation. Ail rights reserved 
35 Inverness Drive East, Englewood, Colorado 60112 
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